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Where Is the CL O. Heading? 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY BENJAMIN STOLI 


The C. I. O. is passing through a critical period. Little $ 
with the aid of the conservative press, attempts to 
middle-class opinion against it; local governments play 
and loose with vigilante and simple police terror; 
governors cry for peace yet mobilize the militia. Mr. St 
whose shrewd and illuminating comments on labor ar 
lated issues are well known to our readers, is now mak 
tour of the labor front. In a series of articles he will d 
the vigilante and back-to-work movements, the state of p 
Opinion in the strike towns, the C. I. O. and its strategy 


other important aspects of the present struggle 
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Will There Be War? 


A DISCUSSION BY LUDWIG LORE 








As Europe proceeds from one crisis to another and in 
succeeds incident, this question looms ever larger in the 1 
papers, in the embassies, and in the minds of the people 
always bear the brunt of war. In two careful and 
articles, Mr. Lore, drawing upon great masses of specifi 
up-to date information, discusses the question especially 


it pertains to Germany. 
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( ir t th 

enough to count a majority of the S$ favor of t 
bill. It is therefore appealing from rule by ballot to 1 
by lung power—strange tact for those wh CVCry 
other word is “democracy The Senate rules unfortu 
nately permit them to stifle court reform by talk. But we 


are certain that mass opinion will not em, 
that many a filibustering Senator will drag his feet 
wearily from the Senate chamber to his office only t 
from letters and telegrams that he ha nstituency 
“You cannot filibuster a reasonable 


Admini tration leader 


trouble back home 


proposition,” remarked an 


*« 
SENATOR WAGNER IS PLAYING HAMLET TO 
Tammany as we go to press. To be or not to be a candi 
date for the New York City mayoralty 
tion. There can be no doubt that Tammany 
Mr. Farley as well, is exerting 
to run. If he does it will be a shameful sacrifice to the 
Moloch of machine politics. For, while we have had our 
reservations about some of Mayor La Guardia’s mercurial 


that is his ques 
ind pe rhaps 


intense pressure upon him 


traits, he has come close to blasting Tammany out of ex 


istence by the dynamite of sheer work done, moncy 
saved, corruption minimiz 1. He has broken the Tam 
many hold upon the voters by the most deadly kind of 
propaganda—the propaganda of the deed. But Senator 
Wagner, with his sponsorship of the labor measures which 


have made his name a household word among masses of 
people in New York, might easily prove victor running 
| 
i 


on a Tammany ticket. There is an irony in the p 
both the Republicans and Democrats in New York over 
La Guardia’s campaign. But it vould be tragic if Senator 
Wagner lent his name an 


For Tammany val his progressivism only in order t 


bast 


> 


40 


rift. But for the people as a whole it would be a mis- 
fortune. Mr. Wagner's place in the Senate is unique, and 
no one else could fill it with his prestige and sense of 
balance. More important, the return of Tammany to 


would set back New York politics a generation 


pt wer 


* 
THE DEADLOCK OVER NON-INTERVENTION 


in Spain remains unbroken as we go to press. For the 
first time since the outbreak of the Spanish insurrection, 
nearly a year ago, the democratic countries seem to have 
taken a firm stand against the fascist powers. Their stand 
is the more impressive in that it is not motivated pri- 
marily by humanitarian considerations. Hitler's frank 
statement regarding Germany's need for Spanish iron-ore 
has provoked a sharp change in attitude among conserva- 
tives in both France and England. If we are to judge by 
Eden’s speech at Warwickshire, England has finally dis- 
covered that it is to its interest to preserve the “territorial 
and that a victory for Franco, in 
volving concessions to Italy and Germany, would threaten 
the life-line of the empire in the Mediterranean. It 1s 
reported to be successfully lining up Portugal in oppost- 


integrity of Sp un,” 


tion to Germany's and Italy’s economic aspirations in 
Spain. The democratic countries have the whip hand if 
they choose to use it. France could easily outdo Germany 
and Italy in arms shipments. But rather than uulize the 
weapon at hand, there is a strong possibility that England 
will seck a direct agreement with Franco repudiating 
German and Italian claims. A few weeks ago this would 
have been relatively easy, as Franco is known to desire 
such an arrangement. But with the prestige of both Hitler 
and Mussolini openly staked not only on a fascist victory 
but on obtaining important economic concessions, the 
possibility of an early solution appears remote. 


x 
THE AMUR RIVER CLASH, ENDED BY THE 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from the disputed islands, 
is explicable only as an attempt by Japan to test Soviet 
strength. It is significant that practically all the stories 
of the incident came from Tokyo, and in contrast with the 
excitement of the Japanese press the Soviet papers scarcely 
mentioned the incident. Legally, the islands, which are 
little more than sandbars, probably beiong to Russia un- 
der an 1860 agreement with China. Certainly they do not 
belong to Japan, which has no territory nearer than Korea. 
Japan's claim, of course, has been made in behalf of 
Manchukuo; and Manchukuo’s rights, if they be granted 
iny validity at all, can only rest on China's treaty obliga- 
If China has contested the Soviet Union's claim, 
been made of the fact. But whatever 
legal or actual rights are involved it is doubtful whether 
Japan would dare risk an attack at this season. Each year, 


trons 


no mention has 


during lat mmer and fall, Manchurian patriotic or 
ganizations, bandits, and small bands of Communists 
make use of the cover afforded by the vast fields of 
ha ne to launch attacks on Japanese outposts and 
lines of communication, Recent reports indicate that thes 


| 
illegal groups are more numerous and powerful than 
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ever before. Nor are conditions in China as cal; 
they appear on the surface. The puppet government 
Peiping has recently shown signs of restiveness 
a war between Japan and the Soviet Union might 
China, officially or unofficially, on the side of the & 


x 
THE NAZI CAMPAIGN AGAINST FREEDOM 
culture, and religion was advanced in the past we 
a series of dramatic incidents. Speaking before th 
eign scholars and scientists assembled for the two 
dredth anniversary of Gottingen University, Ber: 
Rust, German Minister of Education, denounced d 
cratic freedom as a hiding place for “demons.” He 
clared that in the end individual liberty could only 
to a “decay of national states’’ and “‘cruel dictators! 
On the following day there was an illuminating | 
on the relationship between science and war, the « 
theme of which was the desirability of preserving 
tific secrets until the outbreak of war so as to wr 
greater destruction on the enemy. As if to emph 
Rust’s remarks on freedom the National Socialist gov 
ment issued a decree placing the finances of the Prot 
tant churches under its control and assuming directior 
the forthcoming church elections. It followed this act 
by arresting Martin Niemdller, who has earned the re; 
tation of being the most outspoken opponent in Gern 
of the religious absolutism of National Socialism. In t 
past the anti-religious campaign has tended to quiet d 
during the tourist season; the fact that it is being int 
fied just now may signify an even more vigorous op} 
tion than is indicated in the censored press reports. 


~ 


... The C. I. O. and its powerful afhliate the Unit 
Automobile Workers of America . have traveled 
merry and irresponsible course, browbeating employ: 
and non-union employees, terrifying politicians, and ir 
conveniencing whole counties to satisfy the whims 

small minorities. 





... The advance of the C. I. O. has been accomplish 
with a minimum of conflict and industrial disorder. . . 
Among the heads of the big steel companies here there 
no concern about the “‘responsibility’’ of the union. 


THESE SHARPLY CONTRASTED OPINIONS ARE 
not, as one might think, those of Mr. Girdler and Mr. 
Lewis. They are the words of one and the same man— 
F, Raymond Daniell. The first was culled from the first 
page of the New York Times of June 29 and the second 
from the fourth page of the Times of July 2. In their ap- 
parent inconsistency is revealed the real responsibility for 
the waves of violence and threats of violence that have 
rolled over Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio in the past few 
wecks. In the first quotation Mr. Daniell was speaking 
possibly a little loosely, about conditions in Michigan 

the second about the section in and around Pittsburgh 
The difference has in fact been sensational. In the artic! 
of July 2 Mr. Daniell explains it. The lack of disorder 

the Pittsburgh region, he stated, “was due largely to the 
voluntary action of Myron S. Taylor of United States 
Steel in coming to terms with Mr. Lewis and to the act 
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jorace Edgar Lewis, chairman of the board of Jones 
.nd Laughlin, in signing up with S. W. O. C. after that 
rcanization had demonstrated in a consent election that it 


ented a clear majority of employees eligible for 
rship.” Mr. Daniell might have stated with equal 


but did not) that the violence and disorder in II- 
Michigan, and Ohio have been due to the action of 
Messrs. Girdler, Purnell, and Sykes in refusing to deal 
the C. I. O. under any circumstances. To their 
nn to a signed agreement Mr. Daniell’s 
? “One industrialist 
today that if the person he was dealing with were 
nsible he would rather have a written contract with 

than an oral one.” " 


UNDERGROUND PAPER OF THE GERMAN 
tells an amazing story of an almost successful 

lt on the German cruiser, the Kdnigsberg. The 
loaded with arms for Franco, steaming 
rd Cadiz. An anti-Hitler committee among the sea- 
had done such excellent work in educating the crew 

to the meaning of Hitler’s aid to Franco that plans 
tually been laid for taking over the command from 
ficers and delivering the cruiser to the Loyalist 
forces. In the Bay of Biscay, however, the plot was be- 
1, and thirty of the men were executed. The inci- 
f true, shows that in the long run the Hitler regime 
- only as strong as its capacity to suppress the truth 


article 
gives the perfect answer: 


- r 


Was 


Map o 


The United States 


IGHTEEN months ago we wrote in these col- 

umns: ‘History will probably record that in 1935 

the giant of American mass-production labor 

woke up, ripped off the tight but puny bindings of craft 

nionism, and started going places.” Today that cautious 

journalistic “probably” looks foolish, yet it serves to re- 

| the suddenness with which the giant rose and the 

eed with which, since then, he has been striding from 

tory to factory; in conjunction with the ancient word 

history, it provokes sober reflections at a time when the 

mittee for Industrial Organization is passing 

through its first major crisis. In 1935 the end of all 

triving was to get the giant on his feet. In 1937 the 

tions of where he is going, how far, and by what 

| have become burning questions for those who fecl 

t an organized working class, conscious of its real 

eth and ready to use it, is the only concrete hi pe 
ving civilization from the black death of fascism. 

It is a commonplace that fascism rides into power on 

a deluded middle class. In 

others, this group, though its economic 


back of this country, as in 


power has 
largely drawn off by the powerful suction of monop 
is still dominated psychologically by 


a wishful tllu- 


31 
ED PARKER IS TWENTY-ONE. HE HAS GROWN 


up in the labor movement as worker and union organizer. 
Recently he has been representing the Workers’ Alliance. 
Early last spring when the Missis 
800 WPA workers in Cairo, 
ored, 


IPP went on a fal! page 
most of them col- 
worked night and day to keep Old Man River in 
his own tracks. 
Cairo needs to b 


Illinois, 


Cairo was-saved from the flood, though 
e saved from things worse than floods. 
It is a stopping place for colored pec ple migrating north, 
a town of transients and of those who prey on transients. 
Race prejudice is strong. There were no unions in Cairo 
until Ed Parker came to town and organized WPA 
workers into a local of the Workers’ Alliance. They had 
a rather serious grievance—in that they had not received 
—and Ed Parker decided on a 
demonstration. The sequence was a march to relief hea 1- 
quarters and occupation of the place, which was des serted; 
a routing of the ns a with casualties; anc 
indictment of Ed Parker and his followers 
on half a dozen serious charges. Next Mond ay Ed Parker 
must appear in the Cairo court to answer to charges for 
which the penalties, added up, would amount to life 
imprisonment. Ed Parker feels sure the Cairo court will 
add up the penalties and send him to jail. But he is 
needed outside; and he can be kept outside with proper 
aid. The Workers’ 
the case, good coverage by ee 
known newspapers would be useful. 


Today 


sion of ownership—which can be turned with dangerous 
ease into the delusion that its interests lie with the very 
owners who have stripped or will eventually strip it. 
Add to this the further phenomenon that this psychology 
also dominates large sections of the American working 
class and the problem becomes all the more complex and 
dangerous. 

It is apparent to the naked eye that in the present skir- 
mish the major stake between the C. I. O. and industry, 
from the long point of view, is middle-class opinion, 
That this is merely the opening skirmish is also clear, for 
the C. I. O. has just begun its task of organizing the un- 
organized. It is in the light of this fact too that we must 
consider—and estimate—the resistance to the C. I. O. 
that is rising from every quarter of ownership, and from 
the beneficiaries and the servants of ownership, in sup- 
port of the truculent Girdler and his Grace of Bethle- 
hem. When Senator Ellender of Louisiana rises to accuse 


the pay promised them 


1 later the 
several of 


Defense League, which is handling 


needs money; 


Help 1 yi u can, 





the C. I. O. of “enslaving us’—as a New York Times 
headline so tragically puts it—he speaks as the mouth- 
piece of those who themselves hold the South enslaved 


and see their power menaced by T. W. O. C. and 
WY. ©. C.—and 


1 


where only docility 


I le om 
» Sen- 


sited more frankly than usual 


a million union buttons that 
and surplus value grew before 
fact de 


the nightmare which obsesses ownership. 


ator Ellender in 
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yn“ yan 
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The so-called C. I. O. and its organizers fhe said} 
are bending every effort to incorporate under their ban- 


ner every form of labor tn this country. . . . Such a stu 
pendous organization of workers could paralyze industry 
‘ 
‘ » | [ la | ( t t th h t to 
| TY / T “t i 
Py rful | 
; ey government In 
| ( \ al 1 t] r nts 
' + ’ + } 
t t} Amer ind 
if | t } tf ’ 
; : 
{ t oe Ee t i in ke 
t | >? W ) T 1 al 
i i 
| ) tl rev I) | ut 
, 7 
1 t m orporation talk 
[ bi t i? right do as VO a) LSC 
I pl On the fe it hir } 
| 1 tall bout tl frespon 
it scr s “labor d: rship!’”’ and 
the | f editors int nels of “law and 
rdet t off credit at strateg pla 
And what of the C. I. O. 1n this as yet ineq ial con- 
’ 1 
test? In a ise the C. I. O.’s worst present handicap 
is its past success. It won a relatively easy victory in auto- 
bile Th tomobile settlement was q uckly fol- 


lowed by the capitulation of United States Steel which, 
ming without the tempering influence of a struggle to 
match the magnitude of the conquest, could not but pro- 
overconfidence, 1f not among the leaders, at least 
among the rank and file. It certainly increased the flow 
of workers into the C. I. O. which put a strain upon the 
organizational capacities of the committee that has shown 
itself in such occurrences as spontaneous stoppages and 
the Saginaw Valley power strike. These events have 
been used to good advantage against the unions. The 
position of little steel in relation to the middle class was 
further improved by the fact that the fight has revolved 
not about hours and wages but about the intangible and 
essentially political issue of union recognition. 

As it turned out, little steel has not fared so well 
in its actual exploitation of its advantage. The average 
American is well equipped to understand the psychology 
as well as the law of contracts—and can recognize an 
unsigned contract for the anomaly it is in a business civi- 


lization. In addition, ownership has patently overplayed 
its hand and, most fortunately, the Administration in its 
various capacit has helped to dramatize the fact in en- 


tirely Iegal and democratic terms. Tom Girdler, the 
Mayor of Johnstown, and the Chicago police have con 


victed themselves in public. Miss Perkins’s testimonial 
that the leaders of the C. I. O. concerned in the steel drive 
have a long record of responsibility, Jim Farley's self 
lefending reply on the mails tssue that Republic Stcel ts 
mercly trying to provoke “civil disorder and strife,” the 
NLRB nt and cool arguments in regard to con- 
tract id Senator La_ Follette’s magnificent cross-ex 
mination of the Chi m0 p icemen with th help of 


testimony Of moving pu ture cameras 
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all these factors seem, as we write, to have saved a 
tion, as far as public opinion is concerned, which a 
ago looked very serious. We are speaking here of 
long-range effects, not of the immediate strike, whos: 
come is by no means clear as yet. 

One thing, however, is very clear: the great cor 
ing task of the C. I. O. and of its intellectual allic 
enlist the support of the middle class, in the inter 
both. The middle class must be made to realize that 
is to Senator EHender a threat is to them the only 
ise, economic and moral. 

Unfortunately, the C. I. O., thanks to the n 


its leadership and the complex of conditions, hist 


I 
contemporary, out of which it springs, has noth 
sembling the social outlook or the ideological 


ment which the task we have outlined requires. It 
have, in the millions of workers now turning tov 
the material with which to fashion a powerful w 
against reaction. Merely to state the task ahead is to 1 
its magnitude. Yet somehow the C. I. O. must 
one responsibility which ownership does not wish 
carry. It must formulate social as well as merely t: 
union aims. It must enlist the middle class as its 
ally. The new labor movement will inscribe the 
democracy on its banners; it must build up withi: 
ranks the strength and the informed intelligen 
make and keep democracy a fact. 


THE PROGRAM IN CONGRESS 


If a new order is being forged in America it is cl 
not being forged in Congress. In fact, nothing could 11! 
trate better the enormous gap between the social pot 
alities of the labor movement and the paralysis of old 
American politics than the contrast that is being off 
by the C. I. O. and Congress. A miasmic fog seems to | 
settled down upon Capitol Hill. The present Congres 
done nothing with greater intensity and strain than 
previous Congress in our memory. 

Look at its record. The court bill is tied up in so n 
knots that it is doubtful whether the sharpest sword 


President can wield will cut them successfully. Even with 


the plan for setting the retiring age at seventy-five inst 
of seventy, and adding only one judge a year, there is t 


+ 


of filibustering the bill through the summer. Second, th 


plan for reorganizing the government departments 
bureaus faces a stiff fight. The opposition to it is valid 
so far as it is directed against the provision for bring 
all the independent commissions under departme: 
roofs. But most of it comes from the vested office-hold 
interests, whose hand has now been strengthened by | 
eager enemies of the court plan. Third, the Black-Cont 
wages-and-hours bill has an extremely hazy future. ° 
real drive in Congress is not to move forward to this 
of bill, which represents a real advance, but backward f: 
the Wagner Act. To distract attention from wages 
hours and harass the Administration, the bi-party 
servative bloc is pushing Senator Vandenberg’s proj 
for rewriting the Wagner Act. Fourth, prospects are ¢ 
even for the farm bills. Crop insurance ind soil conser 
tion funds are cither too meager to be very effec 
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- jammed; the farm-tenancy program now proposed 
Secretary Wallace’s words, “‘less than half a drop in 
ket’’; and it is doubtful that much will be salvaged 
Mr. Wallace's ever-normal granary proposal, even 
gh desperate Administration efforts. Fifth, the pro- 
ram for setting up a group of eight regional T. V. A.’s 
ot yet made much progress against the bitter opposi- 
f the utilities. Sixth, the forces that have been hoping 
r something like an adequate housing measure are now 
close to despair. And so through the whole list—- 
ption of a tragically inadequate relief bill, the fail- 
do anything with the Nye program for munitions 
|, the synthetic storm that is being brewed over the 
to stop up the loopholes in the income-tax laws. 
e wonders, from this record of inaction and sabotage, 
her Congress may not be planning to secede from the 
n. Much has been written about the maneuvering 
Congressional groups, the petty hates and rivalries of 
iders, and the tactics of the President. But the fact 
the present turmoil in Congress is not to be seen as 
a revolt against Mr. Roosevelt. It is, as Robert 


S Allen states elsewhere in this issue, a desperate attempt 


rap the New Deal. It is, looking toward 1940, an 

pt to head off a movement which would result in a 

rful and effective fusion of the left-wing Democrats 

the newly organized labor forces. It is, ultimately, a 

ession of the complete failure of Congress and the 
rty system to register the deeper currents of today. 


PARTY ALIGNMENT 

s idle for Democrats to deny that a split is opening 
Democratic Party; but it is equally foolish for Re- 

ans to rejoice at it. The split is there, and it only 
ises matters to call it a sectional one. The Southert 
being backward economically, tend to produce morc 
tionaries per square mile than some of the other states. 
remember that Senator Black of Alabama, Senator 
pper of Florida, and Congressman Maverick of Texas 
fighting on the side of the Pre sident, while Senator 


Burke of Nebraska, Senator McCarran of Nevada, and 


tor Copeland of New York are fighting against him. 
The real split is one of economic program and progres- 
temper. However vague the New Deal ts, it marks a 
rp advance toward the control of business enterprise. 
ld be naive to imagine that such an advance could 
place without a bitter clash verging on civil war. 
war has broken out sporadically in the strike areas; 
t is also going on, more silently, on the p« litical front. 
urt proposal has been useful as a sort of yardstick 
easuring the breadth and sincerity of progressivism 
the Democrats in Congress. But an even better 
tick will be available when the inevitable attempts 
ide to scrap or whittle away the Wagner Act. The 
plit, in short, is not between Congress and the Prest- 
It is between reactionaries and progressives. It 1s, 
significantly, between the bi-party reactionary group 
Congress and the majority of the people outside. 
[hat is why the Republicans should not be too hasty 
their rejoicing. As Mr. Allen points out, it would be 
jurageous Democratic rebel who would carry his re- 





bellion to the polls in 1940. But even more crucial is the 


fact that the forces that are tending to split the D rat 
are also paralyzing the Republicans. A party er 
especially if it comes in by a landslide, tends always t 
divide into groups, while a party in opposition ts united 
by a common hatred and a common greed for off But 


the Republican Opposition is as much at sea on basic is 
of strategy and policy as it was during the campaign. There 
are two Republican views. One urges that the President has 
moved so far to the left that there is room somewhere in 
the center for the Republican program. The other, scorning 
any centrist ‘“‘liberalism,’’ sees the future as lyin 
outright conservatism. The first would run a man of th 
stamp of Charles P. Taft; the second a man like Senator 
Vandenberg, or someone even more reactionary. Thus the 
Republicans find themselves confronting the same di 
lemma that bewildered them in the last campaign 

It is not hard to map the choice they will be forced to 
make. The issues of today are bitter issues, and public 
opinion proceeds from hysteria to hysteria. Mr. Roosevelt 
who has an instinct for the economic drift beyond that of 
most présidents, seems willing to have his party cleanse 
itself of its reactionaries. The Republicans, slower in 
their historical perceptions, will eventually be forced to 
rid themselves of their liberals. The campaign of 1940 
will see an even sharper cleavage than that of 1936 
National politics today, with its roots in the labor struggle 
is reaching out toward 1940. 


Europe 


FEW wecks ago the specter of war which had hung 
over Europe for the past two years seemed at 
last to have been dissipated. The non-intervention 
patrol had been thrown around Spain; Italy had agreed to 
a withdrawal of foreign ‘‘volunteers,’’ and tt ap 
possible that the Spanish revolt would crumble for lack 
of support. The German-Italian offensive in Central 
Europe had struck a snag in Austria. France had taken 
steps to reassert its interest in Danubian affairs. Ih 
Far East a still calm had settled over China and Japan 
after nearly six years of almost constant turmoil. With 
the outstanding issues settled between Japan and th 
Soviet Union, incidents along the Soviet-Manchurian bor 
der had become a rarity. It was generally believed that the 


new Japanese government would hold the militarist 
more closely in check than any which had held offic 
since 1931. 

The shelling of Almeria came as a rude shock to the 
complacency of the democrat! tr but the case 


with which the incident was settled was generally taken 


as evidence that every one was desirous of avoiding was 


Germany and Italy were drawn back t} iter 
vention patri 1. Once more there was talk of withdrawing 
foreign “volunteers.”” Then almost without warning, the 


smoke screen with which the fascist powers had maske 


their intentions was sw pt away Under th 


of an alleged attack on the cruiser Lespzig, Germany and 
Italy again withdrew from the non-intervention patrol 
announcing bluntly that they intended to Franco 
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through to the bitter end. Spurred by the fall of Bilbao, 
they refused to permit France and England to take up the 
duties of the non-intervention patrol which they had re- 
pudiated, thus assuring the demise of that unhappy ex- 
periment. At this point Japan suddenly announced ex- 
citedly that the Soviet Union had “invaded” a sandbar in 
the Amur River which, though under dispute, was claimed 
as Manchurian territory. Although scores of pitched bat- 
tles had been fought along this frontier during the past 
few years without serious consequences, this incident was 
momentarily magnified into a grave controversy. 

Obviously it is no accident that Germany, Italy, and 
then Japan simultaneously cast aside their sheeps’ 
clothing. They have decided that the present is an un- 
usually propitious moment to take the offensive. Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and, to a lesser extent, Rumania, are under 
fascist influence. Poland is linked to Rumania in an anti- 
Communist pact. China is relatively quiescent. The Span- 
ish Loyalists are once more on the defensive, seriously 
weakened by the fall of Bilbao. France is struggling with 
financial difficulties which may have political reper- 
cussions. Britain considers itself still inadequately armed. 
And most significant of all, the Soviet Union is enmeshed 
in a political crisis which, in the eyes of most of the press 
and many of the statesmen of Western Europe, has tem- 
porarily eclipsed it as a major military power. 


RUSSIA AND FRANCE 


The executions of last fall and winter were profoundly 
disturbing in themselves and because of the evidence they 
provided of crucial and irreconcilable cleavage within the 
revolutionary movement. But they could not be taken as 
proof of economic or military weakness. In both respects 
the Soviet Union appeared stronger than ever before. 
The recent execution of eight Red Army leaders, on the 
other hand, followed by arrests in all sections of the 
country, indicates that disaffection is more general than 
had previously been known. The army has ordinarily 
been above factional political strife. The charges on which 
the generals were tried and executed suggest either the 
growth of a military clique with political aspirations, 
a conflict over domestic policy so intense that it is re- 
flected in the armed forces, or an actual plot to aid the 
Nazis in their threatened aggression against Soviet terri- 
tory. The fascist powers appear to be basing much of their 
policy on the supposition that Russia has been funda- 
mentally weakened. This view is supported by Harold 
Denny's series of articles in the New York Times de- 
scribing the effect of the purge on the morale and effi- 
ciency of functionaries and workers alike and reporting a 
slackening in industrial progress. On the other hand, the 


German newspaper correspondents in Moscow are re- 


ported to believe that the Red Army ts basically strong, 
while G. E. R. Gedy quotes two high Czecho-Slovakian 
Officials as expressing relief that the previously known 


connections between certain high Soviet commanders 
and the Ge neral staff have at last been 
In the case France, 


counted on 


rman y severed 
of 


serious political and economic instability in 


Hitler seems definite ly to have 


connection with the fall of the Blum government. In this 
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he was clearly mistaken. While Chautemps does not | 
as dependable left support as was accorded Blum 

far more acceptable to the conservative interests 
backing would be essential in case of war. And it i 
groups that are most likely to be aroused by Hitler’: 
admission of his economic aspirations in Spain. The 

ing of emergency powers to Georges Bonnet, the nx 
Finance Minister, and the new devaluation of the fray 
have forestalled the immediate danger of financial cris\ 
and left France in what appears to be a stronger pi 
than at any time in the past five years. 


THE CHANCES OF WAR 


In a situation as tense as the present one, the possibi! ty 
of immediate war cannot be wholly ruled out. Althoug) 
the Japanese army may have decided that this is not the 
moment to launch its long-planned drive against the Sovie, 
Union, an attempt by Germany and Italy to impose ; 
blockade on the Spanish republic might easily lead t 
hostilities. It is an open question whether this could occur 
without involving England and France in defense of their 
imperial interests. But the chances are still overwhelm. 
ingly against an early conflict. On unnumbered pre 
vious occasions the fascist countries have launched a major 
diplomatic otfensive at a time when the democratic coun: 
tries were preoccupied with other affairs. Yet they | 
shown uncanny agility in avoiding wars with other than 
third-rate nations. And for this there is an excellent 
reason. None of the fascist countries is strong enough t 
engage in a protracted war with a leading power. Ger. 
many, Italy, and Japan are all short of foodstuffs and 
basic raw materials. Nor have they sufficient gold or 
foreign exchange to purchase supplies from abroad on a 
wartime scale. 

The one factor which might encourage Hitler or Mus- 
solini to launch an attack would be the assurance that 
Great Britain would not enter the conflict. If the war 
started in the Far East, it is conceivable that Germany 
might confine its assistance, as in the Spanish insurrection 
to underground aid. But it is one thing to localize a civil 
war in an undeveloped country like Spain, and another t 
prevent a major conflict in the Far East from involving the 
other powers with interests in that area. Any leanings that 
the new Chamberlain Cabinet may have toward collabora: 
tion with the Third Reich would probably vanish 11 
appeared that, through German and Italian aid, the Japa- 
nese were about to expand still further their Far Eastern 
interests. If further pressure were needed to line Britain 
definitely against the fascist powers, it would undoubtedly 
be brought to bear by France. Although France ts not: 
mitted under the Franco-Soviet agreement to aid Russia 
the event of attack by Japan, it could scarcely stand by 
watch its most powerful European ally overrun by a « 
bination of fascist forces. The renewed firmness exhil 
by Britain in refusing to grant belligerent status t 
Spanish rebels at the request of Germany and Italy 
gests that it is inclined to abandon conciliatory tacts 


VUE 
AVE 


dealing with fascist aggression. If this firmness could | 
depended upon in the negotiations of the coming w 
there would be no fear of immediate war. 
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The New Deal lights for Its Life 


BY ROBERT S. ALLEN 


i A noon, June é 


7 | MEROUS articles and news stories have 
% | peared in the press of late about a looming split 
‘NX in the Democratic Party. The basis of these re 
been the President's difficulties in putting his 
program through Congress. 7 he political 

racles (known vari ly in the pr 1] 
kers’” and “navel gazers’’) this situation 
1 almost limitless opportunities for conjurins 
of wild theories, ranging from a break-up of 


ranks to a new realignment of parties 
plenty of open and covert opposition to th 
policies on the part of certain Democrat 
| nen. But there is no split in the 
talk of one. Not one of the dissidents h 
lk or threatened to do so. They don’t dare bolt 
be political suicide for them. With a few excep 
tke of Nebraska, ¢ opeland of New York, 
Colorado, King of Utah, McCarran of Nevada 
ti-Administrationites are Southerners who remem 
vidly what befell the Hoovercrats for jumping 
in 1928. It was significant that in the 1936 
not one Southern officeholder or candidate, 
: the ineffable Gene Talmadge, bolted the party 
tion. The hostile Northerners and Westerners also 
sticking out their necks by going off the party 
in. Practically every one of them was very care- 
be on hand at the Jefferson Island love feast. Mr. 
t's policies may anguish their reactionary souls, 


ey are keeping a tight clutch on the Democrat 


and the President's coattails. It is their only hope of 


tion next year. 
there was a split or early likelihood of one, the 


n would be much more cheerful. The best thing 
ild happen to the Democratic Party and the Presi- 


would be for the reactionary cabal to follow the 


of Al Smith, Jim Reed, and the other 1936 
and take a walk. It would clear the atmosphere 
irably and greatly strengthen Roosevelt's hand in 
with Congress. He would then be able to dis- 
the pressure of the dissidents and treat them as the 
they are. But bitterly as they hate him and his pro- 
they are giving him no such opportunity. Their 

not to smash the Democratic Party but to capture it. 


nd the sniping and sabotaging of the Southern 
] 


rds and their Northern and Western allies is a 


ld objective: (1) to put a halt to further liberal 


mic and social legislation, (2) to wrest dominance 


party from Roosevelt and dictate the Presidential 
in 1940. That is what all the shouting on the 
really is about. The Old Guard is after the scalp 
New Deal and not of the Democratic Party. It 





wants to undermine t A 
the ground for a “‘saf t 
one of the type of M f “ t 
Clar r Paul (S | | ) McN | 
that two years { v if 
to their f I But 
at present that f fr their | 
ure after | f 1 safer | 5 
undercover str t Pr t 
him most of the Democratic leaders of Congress. W 
a few exceptions these men are Southerners ot Cf 
vice who owe th r powcr®#! i p! ; wi 

i i 
of seniority. Head man of the cabal p to his recent 


departure, was Vice-President Jack Garner. I 


Texan makes a great show publicly 
and loyalty to the President my B But behind 
the scenes he has wielded a murd It ( fr 
who conceived the idea of attaching an anti-sitdown rider 
to the Guffey coal bill in order to force Roosevelt's hand 
on the strike issue. The Southern cl fearing the 
C. I. O. organization drive in the textile mills. tried to 


persuade the President to: declare apainst the sitdown 
tactic. He refused, whereupon Garner, who 1s _ bitterly 
anti-labor, cooked up the scheme to compel Roosevelt to 
take a stand by inserting an anti-sitdown amendment in 
the Guffey bill that was certain to pass and go to the 
White House for signature. The attack was beaten off, 
but only after strenuous battling. It was Garner also who 
early in May began agitating for a hurry-up adjournment 
and the shelving of the President's entire legislative pro 
gram, including the Supreme Court reorganization bill. 
His fatlure to get anywhere with this maneuver was the 
cause of his sudden decision that he needed a rest cure on 
his cool Uvalde veranda. As far as the White House is 
concerned, if he returns in January it will be too soon 

Except for patronage finagling, Garner did not 
meddle in Administration affairs during Roosevelt's first 
term. But during the past winter and spring he secretly 
had his hands in every issue. Although he did not stay 
for the Senate fight on the relief bill he did a lot of 
agitating for a slash in the appropriation. He also raged 
against the wage-hour regulation bill and buried the 
knife deep in the back of the President's government re- 
organization plan. Among his cronies he repeatedly urged 
the need to organize in order to prevent the nomination 
of a liberal in 1940. Personally Garner has no political 
power, but in his position as Vice-President he can, and 
it is now clearly apparent he will, fight against the 
President's liberal policies and their continuance. 

Senate Floor Leader Joe Robinson picked up where 
Garner left off. The bulky, trigger-tempered Arkansan 
has never been sympathetic to the New Deal and on 
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more than one occasion has quietly knifed the White 


House. An example of this was his action in the closing 
hours of the 1936 session, when de spite a pers ynal re- 
‘ 


quest from the President that Congress be kept in session 
til the Senate had concurred in the Guffey coal bill, 


previously approve 1 by the House, Robinson a few min- 
later rose on the Senate floor and moved adjourn- 
ment. In the first year of the Administration there was 
rable undercover talk about displacing Robinson 

r | fH lc inpopular because of his 

1 high-handedness. He could h been 

| ve entailed a fight, and Roosevelt, 

i th | warned that he would regret it, backed 
away from the distasteful job. This session, with his reac- 
tionary fellow Southerners aggressively on the offensive, 
he has played in with them hand in glove. Not even his 
itching ambition to go to the Supreme Court has kept 


him from attacking White House measures 
In the relief fight he rushed to the succor of the Old 


Guard cabal when they faced defeat in their attempt to 
riddle the bill with the Byrnes amendment requiring a 
10 per c ribution from cities and states. The pres- 
n ‘a rage ratio is less than 10 per cent. A 40 pcr cent 
restriction would have had the effect of holding down 
relief outlays to around $750,000,000. The reactionaries 
in control of the Appropriations Committee were able 


to load down the measure with the Byrnes rider. But in 
the open, on the floor of the Senate, it quickly became 
apparent that the scheme had no chance. It was at this 
point that Robinson galloped to the rescue. Without a 
word of warning to the President, and giving the im- 
pression he was offering an Administration compromise, 
he proposed a 25 per cent requirement. It took nearly 


tw K OF Circultous and delicate maneuvering to undo 


Jou sabotage. He also strove strenuously to persuade 
the President to shelve his legislative program and wind 
up the session. When Roosevelt turncd thumbs down on 


the idea, Robinson countered with a proposal that the 
program be limited to the court measure. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, has persisted in insisting on his full program. 
Whether he can keep Robinson and the other sabotaging 
leaders on the job after the court issue has been disposed 
of remains to be seen. It will take more vigorous whip- 
cracking than Roosevelt has displayed so far. 

At the moment Joe is busy giving indirect aid and 


mfort to the foes of the court bill by a consistently de- 
featist attitude. In his conferences with the President 
the issue he has constantly underestimated Adminis- 
tration strength and urged the acceptance of a compro- 
mise much more unfavorable than the situation actually 
rranted. Th judge plan is dead, but the President 
ha rreat deal more strength in the Senate on the court 
than Joe will admit. The vicious adverse report of 
the Judiciary Committee with its pc rsonal attacks on the 
President, written, incidentally, by Borah and an Amer 
ican Bar Association lobbyist, boomeranged against the 
pposition. In fact, even some of the signers of the docu 
ment are now explainis y priv itely that they had not read 
it and were misled as to its contents. Also, an intimation 


from Roosevelt that he ts prepared to throw the court 
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issue into next year’s Congressional elections ha 
salutary effect on some of the fence-sitters. Facts 
cult contests, they have no desire to add to their t: 
by having this dynamite-loaded question injected 
campaign. With loyal floor leadership it is prol 
a four-judge bill can be passed. As it is, the Pr 
not only has to fight the opposition secking to | 
enactment of any kind of legislation but to prever 
sold short on a compromise by his own leaders 
velt’s hopes in the fight rest on first-termers, 
Schwellenbach of Washington, Minton of I 
Schwartz of Wyoming, and a few veterans such 
ley of Kentucky and Hugo Black of Alabama. R 
Harrison, Byrnes will sell him out at every turn. 
White House intimates assert that despite the | 
of “authoritative” reports that Robinson is a 
bet for the Van Devanter vacancy on the Suprem 
his selection is by no means certain. They say th 
dent has never discussed the matter with Joe. 
event, they declare, his hopes of getting on th 
depend entirely on what happens to the court bill 
defeated the President, they predict, will not naz 
Joe is too old (he is 65) and too conservative to 
President's first appointee to the Court. However 
eral additional justices are authorized it is not u 
that Robinson will be one of those named. If he 
sole reason will be Roosevelt’s fear not to appoint 
Robinson unquestionably would bitterly and ver 
resent his rejection, and his Southern pals would 
less irate. They are, in fact, his only backers. T! 
erals to a man are against him. But the reactionar 
beating the drums for him lustily and mutteri: 
threats of revenge if the President doesn’t com« 


Senator Josiah Bailey, yawping foe of everything sa Q 


of liberalism, remarked to newsmen, “If the Pt: 
don’t appoint Robinson he will not only lose his 
leader but he will lose the Senate.” The last part 
statement is untrue, but the first is very likely. 
Liberal confidants of the President say he now 
fully what he is up against in the legislative sit 
and is determined to wage a finish fight for his ps 
if it takes the rest of the year. As evidence of his st 
backbone they cite his firm stand against strong pr 
during the Jefferson Island conferences to agre« 
August 15 adjournment. Roosevelt told Robins: 
the other leaders that he wanted his full progr 
acted. He also made it clear that any measure 
would be renewed next year and if necessary n 
campaign issue. On their part they made no pr 
but it is significant that, since the powwow, talk 
early adjournment has quieted down. Whether the 
tion will be raised again depends on how militant a 
Roosevelt presents in the court fight. It he stands p 
refuses to be bluffed or stampeded there is every ! 
hood he will have his way on the other measures. ! 
weakens and runs he is all washed up, not only fos 
session but for the rest of his term. The court batt 


more than a struggle over that particular legislation. It 


is the determining test of the remainder of his Adn 
tration—which will be made or broken in this strugg! 
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HAVE watched a “‘back-to-work movement” in the 
el strike sector. I never saw anything more phony. 
When I returned from Johnstown, Pennsylvania, I 
tpr sed to find how inaccurate a picture even well- 
1 New Yorkers had of what was going on in 
l-mill towns, despite the thousands of words 
about the strike. Most of the people I talked 
ppeared to think that (a) Tom Girdler was the 
so back of it all; but none the less that (b) the 
workers themselves, many of them, wanted to go 
to work rather than continue the strike. There are 





things wrong with this picture: (a) and (b) 
: in the other hand I should not have been surprised, 
| Edward Levinson of the New York Post was one of 
few newspapermen I met in the strike zone who 
what the score was and who told it with clarity 
1 he got thrown out of the Johnstown City Hall for 
g so smart. There may have been one or two others 
: were doing a good job; but those I met were cover- 
the story as though it were ordinary police-court 
| routine or a baseball game. 
hey were telling who, what, where, and when—day 
y, as things occurred or when somebody issued a 
ent. But they were not telling (or, at least, their 
rs were not printing) the why and how; and here, 
ery intelligent reporter on the job knew, lay the 


t of the story. 

w York, however, knew more about the situation 

Johnstown did. The farther one got from the strike 

the more fairly was the story presented. In the strike 
e the local newspapers made no pretense of fairness 
lypical examples were the two Johnstown papers, the 
rning Democrat and the evening Tribune. They fairly 

d at the mouth editorially and in their news col 

Both pictured the strike as revolution and the 
rs as aliens and Communists. 
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the strikers had been reduced to primitive word 
| uth as a means of communication, their side of th 
. was smothered under a thick blanket of distortion 
; local press. As a result, the local strike-bound 
wunities themselves had but the vaguest idea of 
was going on. This, as it developed, was an im 
element in the set-up for the spurious “back-to 
movement” and for the dynamitings which loosed 
the strikers a fury already carefully built up. 

er of these events would have occurred in Jot 

had its 70,000 inhabitants been told the truth 

anti-strike campaign has been wage d along two 
It | lines. One objective was to break the morale of 
1, t teel workers; the other to turn the general public 
7 t the strike. The attempt to demoralize th trikers 





two forms: propaganda to the effect that the 
propa; 
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strike was lost, that men were going | 
that the strikers had better cor: i 


were still a cept ible to th 


pickets and the intimidation of their famil Pul 
Opinion was “coordinated” also in two way t] 

1 ~ ’ ’ 
y9ropaganda by means of press, pulpit. g t 
propaganda by press, pulpit, general 
gossip; and through « nic pr | 


pressure was terrifi 


On June 15, five days after the strike brok t, fiv 
leaders of the vigilantes met with the two strike leader 
David Watkins and John W. Stephenson. at the I 


theran Church on Vine Street. S H Heckman, head of 
the Penn-Traffic Store, Johnstown’s only department 
store, who was one of the organizers of the vigilant 
Citizens’ Committee, told Watk 
“the business men of the Greater Johnstown area will 
of the Bethl 
hem Steel Company to organize and bargain collectively 


with their employer, as such procedure would be harmful 


ins and St phen on that 


absolutely refuse to permit the employees 


to our business.”’ I have in my possession a stenograph 
report of that conference. 

Another item is the pencil-scrawled note to Mrs. Pedri 
Sanchez, wife of a striker, from Vince Faranda, who 
funs a general merchandise store where he sells every 
thing from groceries to dry goods. I have it before m as 
I write. It says: 


u have heard about it. We are 
very SOrry, be ause we have to top all accounts Be 
the wholesaler they have st ped all of our 


Mrs. Sanchez: I guess yc 


put us on cash basis. 
So since we have to pay ash for everything 


get cash for everything too. So please don't feel offend 
(sic), because we can't he Ip it. We want to stay in | 
ness. 

After this is all over, v.2 will gla lly open your 
counts again. So please help us and keep on buying f 
cash here until we can open your accounts again. I { 
very, very sorry (signed) VINCE |] 


Bethlehem Steel's executives and straw bosses. the 


town’s bankers, merchants, city officials, newspapers, and 
clergymen have all been on the firing line against the 
strikers. The plan of campaign, apparently, was first 
isolate the strikers from the rest of th ymmut 
second to turn the commun igainst tl trik | 
isolation was accon plished by ds vedge | 
the steel strikers on the or ide and the whit llar 
workers and farmers on the other. The v 
home with three distinct bl 

1. It was reported that the Cambria mills would close 


pe rmanently if the strikers won. Since Johnstown’s ¢ 


nomic basis for existence rests on the Bethlehem Stecl 


| 
} 


Company, this threw fear into the heart of every 


yr LIBRA 
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keeper, small business man, and white-collar worker. 
>. The day the steel workers went out on strike the 


“ 


Penn-Trafhic Store laid off large numbers of its clerks, 


ranging in various d partments from 25 to 50 per cent. 


After the modified martial law was clam <d on, the re- 
maining clerks were quivering in their shoes because of 
a rumor spread among them that if the strike were not 


settled they would be put on a half-week schedule. 
iblicly urged by the Johnstown Democrat 
and Tribune that all steel-mill workers go on relief 1m- 
mediately, which—it was stated would raise relief 
costs in Cambria County 600 per cent. Nothing could 
be better calculated to arouse every home owner, business 
man, and farmer in Cambria County. 

The wedge was driven home none too subtly. To tie 
these activities together, it is necessary to note a few facts: 

1. There are only two major industries in the Johns- 
town arca—steel and coal. Of the two, steel is dominant 
and pours more money into the city. 

2. There is only one bank in Johnstown (as a result 
of the bank failures of 1932-1933)—the United States 
National Bank, which does all of Bethlehem’s business. 

3. The leading mercantile establishment and only de- 
partment store is the Penn Traffic Store. 

4. The Bethlehem Steel Company contributes to the 
support of all Johnstown’s churches, whose wealthiest 
parishione-s are the steel executives and sub-executives. 

The talk of what had happened to the clerks at the 
Penn-Traffic Store—and what was rumored to impend— 
spread like wildfire through the city. Twenty-four hours 
later I could not find a store clerk in Johnstown who 
was not prayerfully hoping the strike would be settled 
immediately. Thus Bethlehem accomplished the break be- 
tween the steel strikers and the white-collar workers. 

Five fingers pull the strings at Johnstown, and 
the effects of their manipulations reach directly or 
indirectly into the homes of every one of the 70,000 
inhabitants of the Bethlehem “company town.” The five 
key figures are C. R. Ellicott, general manager of the 
Cambria mills; George Suppes, president, and Francis 
Martin, cashier, of the United States National Bank; S. 
H. Heckman of the Penn-Traffic Store, and Daniel 
Shields, mayor of the city. Behind all five loom the same 
figures that stand behind Tom Girdler of Republic Steel 
and Frank Purnell of Youngstown Sheet and Tube— 
Eugene Grace, chairman of the board of Bethlehem, and 
William C. Potter, board chairman of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, a Morgan bank. 

A word about the five. Ellicott is known throughout 


the stecl mill region as an intransigeant union hater; 
Suppes is entirely dependent for his big financial busi 
ness on Bethlehem Martin 1s pt sident of the Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce and ts chairman of the vigilante 
“itizens’ Committee; Heckman was Martin's lieutenant 
in organizing and leading the vigilantes; Mayor Shield 


is an ex-corivict. Shields played his part in supplying the 
vigilantes. Of the 700 vigilantes, 600 came from the 
local civil-service lists for police and firemen jobs. When 


they were sworn in for strike duty, the y were told that 


this job was a test of their fitness to hold city jobs 
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Suppes, whose bank holds hundreds of farm mortg 
at the same time announced he had “800 farmer 
pared to do for Johnstown what the farmers di , | 
Hershey.” Bethle! 





The Reverend —-—— is pastor of a Protestant « helped 
in Johnstown. On the Sunday after martial law w isked J 
clared by Governor Earle, I was discussing the | presidé 
situation with him on the street. A number Ameri 
parishioners surrounded us. The general tone of th: 
versation led me to understand that the Reverend \; Sat 

— was opposed to the strike. With nothing Ar 
immediate in mind, I inquired: | l 

“Are you one of the Bishop McConnell sch “Da 
social thought or are you on the other side of the f 
He replied that he disagreed with much that Bisho; Tha 
McConnell has said and done. . rderes 

The next morning, at the hotel, my telephone rang Murra 
It was the Reverend Mr. ——, and his voice was agit : 
He wanted to come right up to see me. I told him ¢ eral N 
come ahead. He arrived, looking like a man under four 
a severe strain. GOV 

“My conscience is troubling me,” he said. wheth 

“What about?” I asked. Gover 

“Well, you asked me a lot of questions yesterda vigilan 
and, well . . . I wasn’t quite truthful. As a matter of Penns; 
fact, I am an intense admirer of Bishop McConnell and more 4 
agree with him fully.”” I drew him on, and let him t 
It turned out that the Reverend Mr. was in r* 
genuinely sympathetic with the strikers. Toward the 
of his confession, he dug into his pocket, pulled « 
sheet of paper, and thrust it at me. 

“Here, read this,” he said, ‘“‘and tell me what 
think of it.” 

It was the rough draft of a resolution which 
demned the action of Governor Earle in declaring mar A 
tial law, stated that the community was opposed ti f 
strike, and that the steel workers themselves wer ; 
posed to it. 

“What is this?”’ I asked. 

“It's the rough draft of a resolution which I have | 
asked to draw up to present to the Ministerial As 
tion,” he answered. 

“But you don't believe this!’’ I exclaimed. ae 

He sighed heavily, and drew a handkerchief a 
his forehead. His silence was answer enough. I 
“You're in a tough spot, aren’t you?” And his repl; 
a gust of despair: “You have no idea!” Lt, 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” I per 





“There's only one thing I can do. I'm going 1 
down to the meeting and present this. Then I’m g 
on my vacation, and I’m not coming back until thi 





all over.” I shall never forget his back as he went out “a 

But the strangest story of ail revolves about the dec! ' | 
tion of martial law by Governor Earle. Robert Lytle o! ' be . 
the United Press, by some smart work, traced the t | 
phone call to Governor Earle in which Sheriff Mich 
Boyle of Cambria County asked for martial law, on t T 
ground that 40,000 coal miners were marching | ment 
Johnstown to support the steel strikers. That call w I sary { 
made on Friday, June 18. ; 








‘ 





' } 
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1 


tie traced the call to the executive offices of the 
m Steel Company in Johnstown. Quer 1 by 
Sheriff Boyle admitted making the call from the 
hem offices and said General Manager Ellicott ha 
him dratt the appeal for martial law. Latgs 
James Mark, leader of the strike in Johnstown and 
of District 2 of the United Mine Workers of 

1, when he had given his miners the 


order to 
on Johnstown. 
turday, June 19,” he replied. 

{re you sure you did not order the march on Friday 


8?” I asked. 


um certain,’” he stated. “I had no such 


idea until I 
with Phil Murray on Saturday morning.” 
it seemed curious. The only man who could have 
1 the miners to march was Mark. If Lewis or 
y had ordered it, they could have got their mes 
t only through Mark. Yet Sheriff Boyle and Gen- 
Manager Ellicott had known it on Friday, twenty 
hours before Mark knew it. 
vernor Earle’s supporters are still wondering 
ther Sheriff Boyle and Mr. Ellicott did not think the 
rnor would refuse their request for martial law. A 
inte told John J. Devine, special investigator of the 
nsylvania State Department of Justice: “Three days 
re and we woulda had this strike broken, if that damn 


Earle hadn't slapped | 
that Ellicott and Boyle were exp Did it 
seem that if Earle refused t n | 
then be charged with 1 | for v r hay 
pened later? Would that | f I 

The most rea explanation I have | 
it cor from a f to | 
request for t ’ t the G 
phoned John I s and as! 
had been ord 1, Appat ] " M 
< } stance to t} } } W } ( lar ; 

1 reality of a wholly imag ry 1 tl 
j stifyin y the martial | ind savi tl ri] 

The know: pl id rutl I res resorted t 
in Johnstown by some of tl law l-order” cl 
suggest that the same elements might not have hesitated 
to dynamite the water mains running into the Cambria 
mills in order to discredit the strike. Who did think of 
dynamite? In all the time I spent with the striker 
Johnstown I never heard a word suggesting sabotage. | 
did hear how easy it would be to st yp the ¢ bria mill 
by blasting the water main. I heard it ten d before it 
happened. It was suggested to me by a policeman in 


Johnstown. The dynamiters were careful, I notice, to do 
no real damage, as the management has since admitted 


There’s plenty that’s phony in Johnstown! 


Japan's Dilemma 


BY ELIOT JANEWAY 


II 

“APAN’S economic crisis has compelled the army to 
call a temporary halt in the campaign against China. 
It has not taught the army that the continued exten- 
1 of armament manufactures is bound to intensify the 
sent crisis. The army remains determined to accelerate 
armament program. Of the current budget 47.5 per 
is to be absorbed by measures of direct war prepa- 
ns, and a further 18.2 per cent will be spent on the 
|, aviation, oil, and auxiliary armament industries. Ex- 
0.2 per cent is allotted to “the renovation of educa- 

‘and 1.6 per cent to health and relief measures. 
ent developments in the steel industry illustrate the 
ss determination of the military to cling to their 
y of conquest. The Japan Steel Manufacturing Com- 
a government agency, is spending $20,000,000 on 
nstruction of new steel mills near Kobe. At the in- 
of the very aggressive Kwantung Army, the South 
hurian Railway has taken over the Showa Steel 
any, and is planning to raise its pig-iron and stecl 
it by 2,500,000 tons each in six years, at a cost of 


),000 yen. The government also proposes to intro- 
a licensing system in the iron-and-steel industry. 
projects using steel, including those of the govern- 
nt, are to be postponed unless they are “vitally neces- 
ry to the national defense.” All steel companies are to 


be compelled, furthermore, to maintain their annual pro- 





ductive capacity at a minimum of 100,000 metric tons a 
year; this will involve ruinous expenditures for the many 
small steel companies. 
Similar projects are being undertaken in allied indus- 
tries. Thus, 95,900,000 yen are to be spent on the de 
velopment of synthetic oil production in Korea. To over 
come Japan’s notorious weakness in the air, the Mitsui 
interests have entered the military plane field, and the 


Mitsubishi group, whi h has been engaged in plane pro 
duction for some time, is “doubling its capitalization in 


capacity.” 


I 
In spite of these heroic measures, Japan’s heavy indus 


order to enlarge its aircraft manufacturing 


tries are unable to produce in sufficient volume to 
The 
ion to this problem is again characteristic and can only 


1 1 1 


intensify the economic crisis. Because of the steel short 


the demands of the armed forces government's solu 


age, Japanese steel interests have been compelled “to d 
cline an offer from Brazil for the purchase of 10,000, 


1 


rails 


yen worth of and locomotives.” Such a sum could 
buy a great deal of cotton, iron ore, and mangan 


h Japan [ ) 


trated the vicious « 


plies which Brazil has to sell and whi 
lacks. Yet here ts illu 
the Japanese military hav 
ports to Brazil are forbid 


ircle in whi 
e involved the nation—steel ex 
den because of the stecl shortage 
at home. But one cause of the steel shortage 1s the lack of 
iron and manganese ores with which Brazil can pay for 


steel. As the steel shortage grows, Japanese shipyards 


40 


face a serious delay on 141 vessels with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 883,200. Meanwhile, because of a shipping 
shortage, freight rates to the Far East from North and 
South America are rising rapidly. High freight rates in- 
crease the cost of importing cotton from the Americas. 
And higher cotton costs raise textile costs, thus increas- 
ing the trade deficit, aggravating the budget crisis, pro- 
voking the government to extend import restrictions 
which add to the already desperate raw-material short- 
age, and thus completing a vicious in lustrial circle from 
which Japan can escape only by abandoning her expen 
sive militarist ambitions. 

Early in February the Japanese government announced 
that in order to obtain material for its armament program 
it had been forced to suspend the import duty on iron and 
steel for two years (at a cost to the Treasury of 11,000,- 
000 yen which, a later announcement said, would be 
made up by new tax levies). Simultaneously the govern 
ment announced that two orders for steel-making equip- 
ment, the largest in thirty years, had been placed with 
American firms. One, placed by Mitsui and Company, 
was awarded to the United Engineering and Foundry 
Company of Pittsburgh. The order calls for the erection 
of a 450,000-ton capacity hot-strip-steel mill—this is “‘the 
total annual output for all the mills now operating in 
Japan.” The site of the mill is an island nine hundred 
miles southwest of Tokyo, where the commercial demand 
for stecl is not very great 

The other order, placed by the Mitsubishi Company, 
was awarded to the Mesta Machine Company of New 
York and the East Pittsburgh division of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. (Westing- 
house owns an interest in the Mitsubishi works in Japan. ) 
This order provides for the construction of a cold-steel 
mill to cost $5,000,000 and to be built entirely in this 
country, exe cpt for certain electrical equipment to be pro- 
vided in Japan “from Westinghouse designs.’ 

A month later, in March, it was announced that the 
Struthers Iron and Steel Company of Youngstown would 
shortly begin shipment of 25,000 tons of its high-grade 
specialty pig iron to Japan. The company’s capacity 1s 
only 15,000 tons a month, and its order book was then so 
full that three months had to elapse before the 
Japanese contract could be filled. However, some light 
may be thrown upon the willingness of the Struthers 
Company to force its American customers to wait while 
it shipp 1 pig iron to Japan by the fact that its most 


prominent lirector is also a director of the United En 
ginecring and Foundry Company, as well as of a New 
Yor bank on whose board are re pr sented interests 
which | long been identified with Westinghouse. 

Dut the entire year of 1936 the United States ex- 
ported only )16 tons of pig iron, But in January, 1937, 
ih exported 13,329 tons—250 per cent more than 
n the entire year of 1936-—mostly to Jay in. And be 
tween January and April, reports the Department of 
Commer “the United States sold Japan more pig iron 
than it sold to all the world in the six prec ling years 
So far this year Japan has placed orders in the United 
States for 600.000 tons of tron and steel.” 
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Originally, Japanese pig-iron purchases here had 
made at the rate of 65 yen a ton. On March 30, 
ever, it was announced that 35,000 tons of pig iro 
been sold to Japan by the Mystic Iron Company 
rate of 115-120 yen a ton, or nearly double the o: 
price. This announcement naturally provoked con 
able resentment on the part of companies which ha 
to the Japanese before the price was raised. After tl 
price went into effect the Japanese contracted t 
382,000 tons of pig iron at the new price; the pri 
crease has already cost Japanese steel manufacturer 
buy their pig iron for stecl making from the Minist 
Commerce and ‘Industry, 20,000,000 yen. 

Credit for this highly profitable readjustment of ¢ 
pig-iron prices, then, must go to the Mystic Iron ¢ 
pany. Who controls it? The company is well named 
its affairs are not easy to probe. All that is known 
it is that it is a subsidiary of Eastern Gas and Fuel . 
ciates—a large utility. This utility, however, is itsel! 
trolled by the Koppers Company. The Koppers Co 
is, of course, one of the pillars of the Mellon fin 
structure. And one of the Mellon side-shows happ 
be the same Westinghouse combine which owns a 
ticipating interest in the Mitsubishi engineering 
prises and which is busily engaged in equipping 
Japanese factories; and another side-show of the 
lons’ banking interests is United Engineering and | 
dry, which, with the Struthers Company, has been 
as well with Japanese orders. (United Engineering 
since received three additional Japanese orders. ) 

Japan's purchases of scrap steel and iron in this 
try have become legendary. Until a few months ag 
scrap exports to Japan were always good for a jou 
istic yarn, but they amounted to little more. Last S| 
however, the situation became dangerous to those 
pendent” steel companies which are compelled to b 
or part of their pig iron or scrap for steel making o1 
open market. These companies were then unable t: 
tain supplies. Moreover, the export price of scrap 
bid up (on European demand as well) far beyond 
domestic price, aggravating the domestic shortage. 

As the result of this drain on our scrap supplies 
well-known “independent” steel companies as Nat 
Steel, Wheeling Steel, Lukens Steel (an important 
contractor), and Pittsburgh Steel organized a comn 
to demand an embargo on further scrap exports. But 
protest does not bespeak any fixed objection of the : 
pendents to aiding Japanese militarism. They sii 
want to keep sctap—a raw material on which they 1 
no profit—in this country, and to sell to Japan the 
petitive pig iron which they manufacture. This pur, 
is reflected in the presence of representatives of | 
burgh Steel on the committee. For on the Pittsburgh $ 
board are to be found the same interests which dir 
affairs of Struthers Iron and Steel. And immediatel; 
the scrap committee's declaration, Struthers contract 
sell another 22,500 tons of pig iron to Japan. 

Japan is also placing copper orders of a remar! 
character in this country. Early in April the Mitsui 
Mitsubishi interests jointly arranged with the Gi 
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lidated Mining, Smelting, and Power Company to 
rf 
ry last ounce of copper concentrates pr duced by 
pany during the next three years. The price of 
pper will vary with the world price Shipments are 
1 to average 4,000 tons a month. But during 1 


nsumed only eleven-odd thousand tons of p 
ith. Thus from one source, an American-owned 
ne in Canada Japan has guaranteed hersclf a 
nthly supply of more than one-third of her cop- 

4 A 

] A fT nner nniv , ) ry t ¢ rl} + 

Ss. AA secure C ppet SUP} iy unacr pre cnt marxct 


is a luxury not all American consumers of the 
joy. For example, last December, when dom 


np 
el 
SUPP 


ies ran out, two leading American copper 


{ 
yrs—General Cable ¢ orporation an 1 Revere ¢ 
1 Brass. Inc.—were compelled to refuse orders for 
ne I 
20.000 tons of fabricated copper because they 
nable to | ly 


true that the Granby company 1s discriminated 


yuy sufficient raw material. 


Inited States by our 4-cent-a pound cop 


ie rest of the world is again eager to buy 


in the [ 
ff, but tl 
, and it hardly seems likely that its eagerness will 
sh during the next three years. Accordingly, the 
eness of the Granby directors to bind themselves 
h a long-term contract would appear inexplicable 

face of things. Again a glance at the company’s 
1 of directors helps to solve the mystery. For Granby 
independent. Its board is dominated by interests 
to the investment banking house of Hayden, Stone, 
h, with the Guggenheims and the Morgans, controls 
at Kennecott copper mine. A leading part in 
»y’s affairs is also taken by the secretary of a sub 


ty of the other important Morgan copper interest 
Dodge. This mining group comes as close to 


iting the world’s metal markets as any one group 


< 


+ 


The Granby deal typifies the attitude these interests 
toward Japan. Their more important properties are 

trating on recovery in the prospcrous untrics 

the marginal companies are being put to work on 

ese orders. But the sending or the denying of essen 
materials of war to Japan hinges upon decisions made 
t least one very central office in Wall Street. 


Il 


In effect, then, certain American interests are inter- 
g to allow Japan a breathing-spell from her eco- 
crisis. But meanwhile the American armament pro- 
1 gravitates toward the Pacific—obviously because of 
Japanese menace.” The War Department proposes 
velop a new air base at Tacoma. A base already ex- 
it Riverside, California. The House has approved a 
| air station for San Francisco. The Tacoma decision, 

ts the New York Times, which is extremely well 
rmed on military aviation plans, is a “certain indica- 
that military leaders soon would propose another 

ven larger one in Alaska.”” The Pacific Coast air 

mpanies have booked $80,000,000 of orders, ex- 
twice as much as the East Coast companies have re- 


1. Seventy per cen of the country’s planes will be 


in California this year. The Navy wants a $15,000 
base at Oakland. 
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OR decades now, young newspapermen, especially 
yre than average talent and general com- 


iit Uli 

pet have been giving up their jobs in cities 
and towns west of the Hudson and pouring into New 
York. Some of them found work on the big Manhattan 
dailies, and some are now editors, editorial and spx ial 
writers, foreign and Washington correspondents, and 
sport, gossip, book, drama, and political columnists. A 
few developed into more or less successful free-lance 
wr of t m 1¢ articles or stories, or non 
fiction: some into well paid taff writers on mass-circula 
tion periodical ne into “Communist” and red jour 
nal their red splot hed with yellow; and som 
into a ! intellectuals, a more urate | | for whom 
would | ineffectual Thousands took—if not imme 
diately, tl in the course of tim to publicity, radio, 


advertising. Of other thousands there remains no trace. 


There are reasons for this migration to New York, all 
tied 1 pw th the pr blems of th 
le. But its effects have been evil. It may 


American press an 1 the 


be partly responsible for the deft writing of some of the 
news stories in the New York Herald Tribune; without 
doubt it is greatly to blame for the all-around shabbiness 


of many newspapers outside New York—to which fact, 


in turn, may "es partly ase ribed the shabby quality of life 
in many communities beyond Hoboken and their pathetic 
dependence on Manhattan for mental and _ spiritual 
stimulation. The process ruins much good talent. Most of 
what it does not ruin it makes ineffective. 

Which brings me to John W. Raper, a columnist on the 
Cleveland Press. In spite of his outstanding ability Jack 
Raper was never tempted to go to New York—doesn’t 
like the pl ice 
nition. He has worked on the same paper for almost forty 
years, running the same column since August 23, 1900; 


> 


and never sought national fame or recog- 


yet today, at sixty-seven, he is incontestably Cleveland's 
most effective and successful citizen, and though he is 
scarcely known outside Ohio he is probably one of the 
most significant figures in the American newspaper world. 
He is the best functioning man of his age in Cleveland; 
and as a human being he is, in most important respects, 
probably better off than the overwhelming majority of 
people. He works six days a weck from eight in the 
morning till eight or nine and even ten or eleven at night, 
doing for the most part exactly what he wants to be 
doing. And doing that, he has become an itegral part 
of the minds, 


majority of the people of Cleveland. He is a source and the 


feelings, and instinctive reactions of a 


core of that town’s often demonstrated political health. 
His story 1s a pleasure to write. 
Jack Raper is of old Virginia stock that came to Ohio, 
via Carolina and West Virginia, something over 130 


ack Raper, Cleveland s Best Citizen 


BY LOUIS ADAMIC 
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years ago. He was born and raised in Chillicothe, in \ 
ton County, a town he describes as “pure hick.’ 
father was a country newspaperman, and Jack be 
reporter in his teens, working briefly on numerous P 
in Ohio and also in Chicago, Buffalo, and Albany. 
Back in the mid-nineties, between newspaper 
Raper—then about twenty-five—worked for Lew D 


hose buffoonery 


stader, minstrel and monologist, w 
punctuated by shrewd comments on local, national 
woild events and personalities. Officially, Jack was D 
stader’s press agent, but he suggested also many of 
most popular songs and monologs, and was respor 
for his sharpest, funniest “wisecracks,” 


Marrying, Jack Raper gave up this j 


b—it req 
too much traveling—and became a reporter on the Cl 
land Press, a Scripps paper. He was (still is) an ex 
newsman. His interviews with stuffed shirts and | 
shooters, like his reports of their speeches, were ful 
wasp-like stings. He wrote as he talked; his work 
Dockstader had taught him to time and place his st 
so they were most effective. He was naturally independ 
The Scripps organization encouraged him to be so. 
Having been connected with the theater while 
Dockstader’s staff, Jack added to his reportorial d 
those of dramatic critic. Once his sole comment on a 
formance of “Resurrection,” starring Eugenia Blair, 
“Burn a rag.” This closed the show in Cleveland, and t 
went, amid guffaws, throughout the theatrical wor 
where the phrase is to this day used as comment on ste: 
performances. This sort of criticism caused the organi: 
show business to boycott the Press, which lost ov 
$100,000 a year for two years in theatrical advertisi: 
But Jack Raper kept his job—thanks partly to the fact t! 
old man Scripps was less interested in immediate prot 
than in developing honest, independent newspapers. 
Jack is a small, wiry, extremely lean fellow, alert a 
agile, with a wasp waist even at sixty-seven. But waspis! 
ness is by no means his central characteristic. He has 
fierce attachment to the principles and the practice 
honesty, liberty, fair play, common sense, and huma 
decency. One of his colleagues on the Press, Elrick Dav 
calls him the Wasp of Virtue—as apt a short chara 
terization as one could wish for. But there is in him n 
malice for malice’s sake, not a suggestion of a holict 
than-thou attitude nor the least touch of puritanism. 
One day in the summer of 1900 Editor Rickey of t! 
Press, an old-time Scripps man, suggested to Raper that 
he write down “some of these things you're saying around 
here—these comments on things—and let’s put them in 
column. Make it a daily trick if you can. Just as you talk 
What you should call it? I don’t know; call it most any 
thing.” Jack began the column and called it “Most Any 
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uly 10, 1937 
‘hing.’ He was thirty then. It still is “Most Anything’ — 


the first columns in the country, now in its thirty- 
h year. All this time he has been writing it, six 
week, never missing a day except for his annual 
n peri yds or when he took some specjal assignment 
907 Burr Gongwer, one of Cleveland's political 


nade a public statement that was pure bull. Jack 
the juiciest part of it for his column: what could 
ut it? He asked the staff artist to draw him a 
lhouette, which he then printed indented in the 


+} 


without verbal comment. The bull was an 


hit. and he has been using it ever since with 
| 


. eet, ¢ 1 ramn ] 
tiveness. During political Campaigns 
A A 
a as } lima + } t 
bh | I iC ga t l 4 A\Adiadl L V Ake D 2 
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course of decades the bull has entered the 

f numerous other columnists, scattered through 
: bone 1, e he 
of whom have written to Jack for his 


try, most 
n to use it—although the beast, of course, 1s 
Anything” its not what the readers of the N 
“brilliant,” or “subtle.” It 
direct, shrewd, hat old-fashione 
r to Artemus Ward and Josh Billings than 
Sullivan, Walter Winchell, or Robert Benchley. It 
Ip me stly of two- to ten-line paragraphs, many ol 


(Cleveland and Ohio); so that the 


as os 
clever, 


somew 


rely local 
transient who happens to pick up the Press an 1 
glances at the column finds much of it meaning 
. little flat. A brief item such as— 
Assistant Safety Director John R. Flynn, says Dire 
Ness, was ill advised when he appointed Frank J 
k, Jr., a rookie policeman. But not any more ill 
d than the official who appointed John R. Flynn 
int safety director. 
int significance for a stranger but may be vastly 
ting to Clevelanders; while something like this— 
A Democratic candidate for Attorney General of Ohio 
ing around the state telling voters that Martin 
I 


1as saved the taxpayers $30,000,000 a year. 
Vhen? In the years he wasn’t Governor ? 


lavey 


chuckles which are not pure mirth all over town, as 


th 
nis— 


Fifty persons turned out in the Twelfth Ward Thurs- 
iy night to hear Councilman Herman Finkle. It beats 
what a grip that man has on the people. 


s does Jack’s weekly whack at Newton D. Baker, th« 
official Leading Citizen (and counsel for the Press!) 
i voluble champion of public interest in the abstract 
he represents the power companies before the United 
Supreme Court against the TVA. 
k's most important items concern politics, the police, 
judiciary, the banking fraternity, the big-shots gener- 
who thrive on sham, cover and corruption; many a 
nent Clevelander turns first to “Most Anything” 
to laugh at the cuts Jack takes at somebody else, 
bit uneasy lest the little old so-and-so has said 
hing true and devastating about him this time. The 
| is feared most; for in the last three decades many a 
re has departed from Cleveland’s and Ohio’s political, 


‘ 


business, or religious life, his ea 
Jack’s animal and the accomy 
ple. And if Jac 
he ts also a little like 


: 
thousands of pe 


or three lines now and then are sufficient t 
memory green. It goes without saying that f1 
were made in the early years by powert 

viduals to get Jack off the Press and out of ( 
and Ohio. 


“Most Anything,” a { 
+o et r ] 
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some men a ) f ft 
h y k tl! ; 
Precedent is a ball and chain { Ito 
Jack Rap ris essentially a ! 
Superior Country jak , his f 
which largely explains much of h p 
d i 
ness. Every Monday for over thirty 
running a feature in his column called “All the N 
Hicksville.”’ Using the place names of hi boyhood, | 


faintly burlesques a rural correspondent's notes in a 
try newspaper. Yet burlesq 1¢ is not quite the word. He 
takes shots at the follies, the pretensions, the fake urban 
ism of small towns. But the tone is kindly 

Cleveland, like the rural areas around 


ville news. 


With “Most Anything” 
came to be in demand as a speaker. In the last fifteen years 
he has averaged about two hundred addresses a year; he 


increasingly successful, 


often speaks twice, three times a day. And before all sorts 


of audiences: women’s clubs, labor unions, fraternal so 
cieties, teachers’ conventions, and gatherings of high 
school students—the latter his favorite audien frot 


whom he won’t take moncy. He is a born teacher, an 

young people enjoy him immensely. In the last twenty 

years or so he has talked to perhaps a hundred thousand 
—— 

in their thirti 


1 rea ler 


of them in small and big groups. Now 
or forties, citizens of Cleveland, they are 
of ‘Most Anything.” 

As he walks in the downtown streets of Cleveland 


is “Hello Jack! How are you?” or “Gos 
Raper!” Sometimes it takes him a half hour to walk two 


devote 


or three blocks. Often someone touches his sleeve and 
says, “You don’t know me, Mr. Raper, but when I wa 
going to Lincoln High you came and spoke to the Di 

cussion Club.” 





Jack is something of an actor in the Lew Dockstader 
and frequently before groups of high-school 
burlesques some inflated old judge, cheap 


tradition, 
students he 


politician, or business B ibbitt speaking to them solemnly, 
emptily platitudinously on “Youth, the Hope of the 
Futur The |] ve it with gales of laughter- —and 
laugh again when the solemn, empty, platitud nous, in- 
flated old heap politician, or business Babbitt ac- 
t n t them a month or two later. There 
i theory in the Press office that the youngsters k¢ p him 
sixty-seven: also, that through contact with 
them, h 1 born and incorrigible idealist—momentarily 
gets over th llusionment which became part of his 
m C-u] I 
In the course of the three and a half decades Jack has 
red a great following that is at once intenscly per 
sonal and more than personal, and held together by 
mutual attachment to principles of which he is the high 
priest. He and his frien 1s and constant readers, whose 
tot be a quarter of a million, and half of whom, 
perhaps, at called “foreigners” with such names as 


Ambrozich, Mlakar, Sczymanski, 


wark of democracy and traditional Americanism in the 


or Hatjas, are the bul- 


northeastern corner of Ohio. They carry on the tradition 
of Jack's late friend Tom L. Johnson, and are generally 
responsible for the fact that Cl veland usually votes over- 
whelmingly progressive or liberal—even when the liberal 
or progressive candidate (as was the case with the elder 


La Follette in 1924) has no chance of winning. Theirs ts 
largely the credit. too, that Cleveland’s own government 
in spite of (or I should say because of) Jack's constant 


columnar bellyaching—is as good as it is. 

The government of Ohio just now is in poor hands, 
but that is not the fault of Cleveland, or of Jack and his 
friends. Governor Martin L. Davey, Democrat, was re- 


elected last autumn in the Roosevelt landslide, but inde- 


pendent Cleveland, which went overwhelmingly for 
Ro It, gave a majority to the Republican candidate. 
Phat Cleveland went anti-Davey was due, to a great ex- 
tent, to “Most Anything,” in which Jack daily belabored 
Dav nd t alt pi il Raper radio speech, delivered 
hortly before Election Day, which contained a sting that 
caused Clevelanders to split their sides and votes: 

[he people of Ohio first became acquainted with Mr. 

I) t r. A tree doctor is a doctor who 

ke I! about trees, about planting, trimming, prun- 

in in light pause} grafting 

Jack is something of a perfectionist, and there is but 
ne | in Cleveland—in fact, in the whole 
of Oh vhom he enthusiastically ipproves. This ts 
old Robert Crosser, an extremely able independent-Demo- 
cratic member of Conger who for some twenty years 
has rej nted the Twenty-First Ohio District, a section 
of Cleveland inhabited largely by Polish, Slovak, and 
Lithuanian famil Bob Crosser hates political buncombe, 
has no campaign fund, no support from the Democratic 
machi no machine of his own, no campaign manager, 


ks no one to vote for him; he makes no promises and 


but delivers, instead, an 


no regular campaign spe hes, 
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occasional brief talk in some Polish or Slovak ha 
liberty, democracy, social justice, progress, and other 
essentials of what he calls Americanism, and gi 
party for his Hunky supporters in his house, wher 
personally a dry but politically a wet—serves coff: 
doughnuts! He is Jack’s best friend in Cleveland 
Jack supports him in ‘Most Anything” and tak 
stump for him every time he runs. Jack often o; 
candidates that the Press supports. 

The City Club of Cleveland is one of the most i1 
tant and interesting organizations of its kind in An 
It has a membership of some 1,600, and every Sat 
after lunch it holds a forum, usually with some 
known speaker, whose talk, as well as the ensuir 
cussion, is broadcast locally. The club’s avowed obj 
is the free exchange of opinions upon any questic 
most of the members are conservative. 





Soon after he joined, Jack became a sort of center for 


liberal and progressive members whose chief intere 

in problems of government. One day, just after the 
a club member who was a florist sent flowers to th 
ing-room, among them a bunch of red roses for the t 
usually occupied by Jack’s group. When the group 
seated, someone jokingly exclaimed, “At last your 
colors! This is the Soviet Table!’’ None of them 

then exactly what a Soviet was, but they knew the 

been called a bad name, and that pleased them. I 

lot of boys, they stuck it on themselves, and, to this 
the group, now numbering several hundred, is ki 
as the Soviet Table. Around the main Soviet Table 
are smaller ones, and in the center of the main tab 
their two insignia—the hammer and sickle and the | 
bull Jack has made famous. The Soviet Table is the | 
of the City Club. It includes now many varieties of s 


political thinkers, an assortment of crackpots, and a few 


more or less good-humored conservatives and react 
irics, who have “sneaked in,” so the theory goes 
bore from within.” The Soviet Table is instrumental! 
bringing to Cleveland every third or fourth Satu: 
some liberal, progressive, or radical speaker, whi 
broadcast all over Cleveland and for about two hun 
miles around. It is the watchdog, the conscience of 
city; and in 1924 became the brains and soul of a ter 
rary political machine that carried Cleveland for La ! 
lette. 

There are people in Cleveland to whom Jack 
“red,” a Bolshevik, but he himself feels that the b 
bull, which is of iron, is a truer emblem of the S 
Table than the hammer and sickle. 

Once a year or so the bull is moved from the So. 
Table to the speaker's table and Jack+-graying and 
ing bald, but more vigorous than most men half his ag 
delivers a stingingly witty review of the political, s: 
and economic situation in Cleveland, with glimpses of 
rest of Ohio and the United States. He spends wi 
preparing himself for this, but his informal deliver 
done with a dour face, full of fight, sarcastic cuts, 
meaningful pauses, makes it seem an impromptu orat 

In 1935 his address contained a fierce onslaught, inte 
spersed with double-edged phrases and “wisecracks,” 
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ico-economic bosses of the town, especially on 
il financiers (lately dead), brothers and bachelors, 
while known for their exemplary personal lives, 


iployed questionable methods and were mainly 


+ 
L 
1 
1 





for Cleveland’s acute bank crisis in 1933. When 
to them, he said: 
You may remember that Pete Witt [another member 
Soviet Table} once presented to the city a cer 
politician as an unkissed icicle. May I not present 
1 the two unkissed cherubs? There they sit in the 
erminal ] Tower {Building}, the wonderful tower 
ing up into the clouds—the highest thing in Clev. 


1 — 1 1 P 
1 except the pile of ae faulted bonds they built; that 
; 


lerful tower in whose t 





> there burns a powerful 


across the boundaries of 


yt 
sa 
its bright rays going far 


ty, far out into the country. There in the Tower 


it burns, night after night, in memory of the un 
t : wn bondholder. And there they sit, the unkissed 


ubs, symbols of the sublimity of virginity in mascu 

ty Pure in their private lives. But it can hardly be 

| that in their financial relations with the public they 
iced continence. 

has built up a volunteer information service that 
him one of the most knowing men in town. 
at the big Soviet Table or in his cubby-hole 
he learns of everything that happens—of some 

; before they happen; and occasionally he prevents 
rst of them from happening. Then, as likely as 
tells no one anything about it for years afterwards, 





ver. One day as he was recounting to me the details 
great Cleveland bank crisis of 1933, he hesitantly 
tioned something he had done in connection with it. 
sing one of his secrets, I pumped him and learned 
when the crisis hit the city he had feared that the 
te Banking Department would appoint as conservators 
tain local politicians who were hovering over the scene 
vultures, ready to steal as much of the banks’ re- 
rces as had not yet evaporated. In his fear, he had 
iped on a train for Washington and had a talk with 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, who then applied pres- 
on the Ohio authorities to appoint as conservators 
outside banking experts. It was mainly the financial 
ity of these experts and their disregard of local po- 
il and business pressure which enabled the depositors 
recover from the wreckage a considerable percentage 
their money. Raper told me that his wife and I and 
1¢ three other of his friends were the only persons 

) knew this, and made me promise to keep it to my 
Later, after I had threatened to break my promise 


would not release me from it, he gave me leave to 
tion the incident in this article. 
ip 


When. I told him I was going to write him up, he 
ked confused and was reluctant to cooperate. ‘I know 





value of publicity,” he said, his face engulfed in a 
ice, ““but—oh, hell! It’s liable to complicate my life.” 


in approach the conclusion of this sketch of Jack 
r no better than by telling of his connection with 
tarting of the American Newspaper Guild. The idea 
pa ; the Guild originated partly with a young reporter on 
 & Cleveland Press, Garland Ashcraft, who was chiefly 









44+) 
instrumental also in organi y Chapter No. I ( 
land. I could theorize that Ashcraft va 
not unrelated to the atm p! t fs | 
1 idep nd A th t lar 4 pre ValiS Il t! l 
A P) 

2 } | 1 > 1 
which must be credited in part to Jack; but I sha L} 
most interesting fact is that Jack uraged the forma 
tion of the Gu ld 

The story goes that in the summer of 1933 a committee 
of Press reporters ed on Jack 1n his cubby-hole, think 
ing it would be a pushover to get him t gn up as a 
charter member. But before the committ had half tf 


ished its song and dance Jack interrupted, “Nothing d 
ing! Just skip me, boy 
But, why?” asked the flabbergasted committee 

“IT will have nothing to do with organizing 
men,” he said. “I’ve lived with ‘em all my life, and I 
know ‘em. You fellows are barking up the wrong tre 
Boys, they're just not worth wasting time on. Not worth 
a damn! Yellow as hell! Longshoremen have more brain: 
than newspapermen. They won't stick together on any 
thing but a bottle. Won't fight for anything. Once or 
twice in my time I've tried to organize them in towns 
where I've worked. I've got burned every time, and once 
I lost a job trying. Of course, now, if you boys can do 
something with a bunch of reporters, why, hop to it. 
I'm getting up in years now, and I'm sittin’ pretty. If 
anything can be made out of this business, it’s up to you 
younger fellows. If you need any money, come around 
If you succeed, I'll join—but I predict you won't.” 

None the less, he joined, has been an active, interested 
member ever since, and thinks the Guild is a great outfit, 
with potential power to improve not only the newspaper 
people’s working condition but the Fourth Estate as a 
whole. 

Jack's cynicism is a surface characteristic, a defense 
mechanism of an active idealist who is being kicked in 
the face by all manner of evils, at least temporarily 
stronger than he is. The usual expression on his lean 
face, which is beginning to resemble an apple that has 
lasted till February, verges on disgust. He seems to have 
a perpetual pain in the neck. Way inside him, however, 
Jack is not a cynic but a hopeful, happy man—as hopeful 
and happy, perhaps, as any intelligent and informed per- 
son can be nowadays: for, as I have tried to suggest, he 
functions rather marvelously, and—beneath his modesty 
—he knows it. Jack is no genius; but simply by function 
ing long, energetically, and consistently in one place, he 
has had a big hand in making Cleveland culturally su 
perior to most other large American cities. 

Jack 1s a waspish sort of Doremus Jessup who, although 
he may believe—in his optimistic moments—that it can’t 


happen here, does everything possible to ke p it from hap 
pening. For decades now he has been promoting, and fight 
ing for, genuine democracy, common sense, skepti 
mental and spiritual avidity, a progressive polit 

and urge, and resistance to economic, social, and politi 
evils and abuses which 1n all too many American tow 
big and small, have gone too long 1. He | 
become as much an institution in Cleveland as the Publi 
Square or the Tom Johnson monument. \ 


eypyNn we? 
V tui eh zs 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 








HAT it is—a genuine disaster. Stalin’s continua- graphing to their papers that England is now r 

tion of his legal murders has not only struck a make advances to Hitler because of this demonst; give som 

grave blow at the great Communist experiment that the Russian army is not the strong organizat At the 1 
which he is supposed to be serving, but it has altered lean upon that it was thought to be must fill the B f very 
the whole aspect and balance of the European scene, let dictator with cheer and hope. If he can only tie I 1 @ bra de 
us hope for the moment only. Well, his defenders will up in some other treaties, like that made by tl This tra 
ask, has he not a right to punish traitors? Indubitably. countries respecting the size of their navies, | B 4 little 
He has the power to exterminate anyone he dislikes or have a free hand in Europe. It seems incredib| conclave 
suspects and apparently to induce each one, by force or England should ally itself with this man, but ther tas 
otherwise, to confess his guilt. But it does not always always been an element of powerful, diehard Tor done to 
pay to use the extreme penalty. These executions have the Conservative Party which has wished a Gern | I bel: 
been going on in Russia steadily, but they do not seem liance. Neville Chamberlain is more likely to y t f Ame 
to have had a deterrent effect. Indeed, judging by public them than was his predecessor, Baldwin. news In 
statements and the opinions published in the press, trea- With England in an alliance with Hitler, what i that th 
son is more than ever rife. Plainly something is radically become of the passionate demand of so many of our should 
wrong. Either the men who rise to the top in Russian American liberals that we be ready to go to war on secretiv 
official and industrial life are a set of loathsome perjurers of the democracies? (They included the despotism of J ing sm 
and betrayers of their own countrymen, or the system— Stalin as a democracy.) I have been astounded to find one of 
as administered by Stalin—is so intolerable that men many liberals who are so shocked and unbalanced by the bined 1 
will stop at nothing to cripple or destroy it. horrors in Spain that they are eager to have the | | § avenue 

Take those eight generals who were executed. It is States fight again to save the remnants of dem editoric 
openly said that they had sold out to Germany and it from Hitler and Mussolini. Perhaps if Russia now { where 
was explained that they were all inherited from the Czar’s out _of the picture, at least to some extent, they maj mediut 
regime. If the latter was the case why were they trusted __ recall that it was the last war on behalf of democrag all An 
and advanced to such high rank? Why were they not that made possible the rise of the dictators all over by fou 
always suspected and caught up with before they were Europe. Even our intervention in another war would not devotic 
in possession of the most important military secrets? | save democracy, but only destroy it here in America. Cer (altho 
There have been military scandals in other countries, tainly the laws we now have on the statute books re in any 
notably in France, but somehow it seems impossible to to us a fascist dictatorship the minute war begii freedo 
believe that eight French generals would deliberately the military machine takes charge of the country. But best m 
betray their trust and perhaps jeopardize their country many of these liberals have been so fanatical in their To 
by taking money from Hitler. Eight Benedict Arnolds at —_ feelings about Russia that I suppose that they will still exists. 
once—that would surely be incredible in any other coun- _ insist that all is well in the Kremlin and that Stal morni 
try but Russia. Even granting that they were guilty, it justified in purging his government of endless trait at all, 
seems as if something less than death would have served, Here the difficulty is that the more officials Stalin put the P, 
if only from the point of view of world opinion. But to death, the more certainly will there be demoralizatio: page 
Stalin is plainly utterly reckless of that, with the result in the work of his governmental bureaus. Official to fav 
that his prestige and that of his country have received a are absolutely honest and loyal cannot but be di: tion n 
really dangerous blow and disheartened and are certain to wonder where th land | 
When I denounced the previous judicial murders in lightning will strike next. I may be all wrong, | t in rek 

Moscow some months ago, I was charged with giving seems to me as if the shootings of high officials not re 
uid and comfort to the dictators because I said that Stalin bound to produce the very curtailment in producti t to the 
was forfeiting the good will of the liberal forces all over which Russia is now complaining. We get almost M 
the world who had earnestly wanted to sce the Com reports in the form of quotations from the M rt 
munist experiment fairly tricd. What can these critics press to the effect that this factory or that has | 
say now? They must admit that these executions, with behind its quota, that the railroads are still doing 
the resultant destruction of confidence in the Russian badly, and that there is an increasing mass of unrepai M 
army, have given the greatest aid and comfort to the — machinery all over Russia. Can the Russians be held belor 
dictators, notably Hitler. If the generals have been in his to their duty by firing squads? Men who are sincer _ sam 
pay, of course he knew all along of the rottenness of devoted to the task of building a great new world or 1 OCI 
the army of his chief opponent in Europe. But the fact ought not to have the threat of death kept before thcm feel 


that the most reliable London correspondents are tele every moment. Who can work well or cheerfully if it | 
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Those Charming People 


HENEVER the newspaper publishers of 
America arrogate to themselves the right to 
take an inch they immediately proceed to 
me innocent party the most outlandish sort of ell. 
moment the front pages and the editorial pages 
ry many newspapers in America are devoted to the 
leeds of the publishers in preserving a “free press.” 
traditional and undeniably vital right was saved by 
tle group of owners and agents who met in secrct 
lave in Chicago and at the end of their session gave 
a short canned statement as to just what they had 
to preserve the integrity of the news. 
believe that the working newspapermen and women 
\merica have an even greater interest in free press and 
; integrity than any owner, and it worries us to learn 
he complete custodianship of this sacred right 
ild have been intrusted solely to such a small and 
tive group. And the number of Swiss guards is grow- 
smaller all the time. Every day brings the news that 
or two or three more papers have collapsed or com- 
d with their rivals. Whether this curtailment of the 
tues of information is due to economic pressure or 
litorial ineptitude I couldn't say. The truth lies some- 
re between the two and constitutes a most unhappy 
lium. It may be that within the next five or ten years 
American newspapers will be owned or controlled 
four or five men. They will still be vociferous in their 
tion to free press and the integrity of the news 


(although publishers seldom talk of this latter right), but 


ny case the question of what is true, and just where 
lom lies, will rest with a definite oligarchy of the 
t minds or the biggest purses. 
To a very considerable extent this condition already 
ts. The flourishing city of Cleveland has but one 
rning paper—the Plain Dealer. It is not a bad paper 
ll, although definitely on the conservative side, but if 
Plain Dealer makes up its mind to use its editorial 
or its news columns (such things have been known) 
favor a particular cause the opponents of the proposi- 
1 must wait until the afternoon to see what the Cleve- 
1 Press of the liberal Scripps-Howard chain has to say 
buttal. And if the liberal Scripps-Howard chain does 
rebut, then the inquiring Clevelander is left wholly 
mercies of Dan Hanna's Cleveland News. 
Memphis, Tennessee, although smaller than Cleveland, 
pre 
1 the morning and one in the afternoon. Both be- 


isely a river village and it has two newspapers, 


to Scripps Howard. Possibly one ought to argue that 


Memphis is extremely lucky now that both its newspapers 


ng toa liberal chain, even though it happens to be the 
one. I am not the person to argue the point, since as 
cripps-Howard employee I am naturally disposed to 


that my employers are wiser and more righteous 
1 other newspaper owners. I can remember numerous 
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good fights which they have made, bat just for the sake 
of the argument and objectivity, | 
contingency that on s par lar t s f 
time they could be wrong. If this be treason, make the 
least of it. If by the widest stretch of the imaginat 
anybody can imagine the Scr pps-Howard chain | 
wrong, then it will have to be granted that when thi 
legendary day comes, Memphis, lennessee, will be out 
of luck. Only one version will be served to it 

After the recent convention of the publishers in Chi 
cago a statement and a set of resolutions were | d 
which wer¢ prominently displayed in practically all the 
papers of the country. The statement ann d that the 
Newspaper Guild was secking to force the ‘closed sh p’ 


1 
} 


mis 18 not accurate 
d at such length 


in so many conferences, it is difficult to believe that the 


on American new spaper publishers. T 
and since the subject has been discuss 


publishers of America reported falsely through som« 
advertence. The Guild is secking the Guild shop, and 
there is a tangible difference. The linotypers’ union (the 
I. T. U.) is a closed shop. A newspaper cannot hire any 
body to work in its composing room unless he belong 
to the union. I certainly am not quarreling with this 
arrangement. The I. T. U. trains men for the difficult 
craft which it represents. Indeed the union controls and 
assigns the jobs. Obviously the American Newspaper 
Guild does not and could not, if it so desired, have within 
its membership all men and women who potentially 
might be good reporters or copy readers. Accordingly the 
Guild is freely admitting that the publisher should have 
the right to hire whomsoever he pleases with the stipu 
lation that at the end of a given period that person must 
become a member of the Guild. You may argue that the 
system 1s good or bad if you will, but it is not the “closed 
shop” as that phrase is familiarly applied. 


In response to the publishers’ statement I made a reply 
which was much shorter than their blast. It was approx 
imately 200 words in length. A very large number of 


newspaper owners who had beaten their breasts as eve 


dence of their devotion to a “free press” promptly threw 
1 


the Guild statement into the waste baskct and printed 
nota line of it. The He rala 7 riDUNE went to the fantasti 


lengths of printing an editorial in which it said that 


“Guild leadership” was working with President Ro 
velt to muzzle the press. I think I have a right to claim 
a share in Guild leadership. I | en Mr. Roosevelt 
just once in two years. We talked for two minutes. I sai 1, 
“Mr. President, you are looking very well.”’ One may not 
quote the President, but I hope I violate no tradition 1f 
I state that in his brief answer he made no suggestion 
of any kind that the American Newspaper Guild should 
proceed to muzzle the press. Far from having any such 
desire, I wish it were possible to unmuzzle the pr 


that it would construe ‘free press’ to mean an obligation 
to report the other si le of all controversies, even those in 


which the publishers themselves are parties 
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HISTORY IN SWING RHYTHM 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


RITICAL philosophers may raise the question 
whether there is any such subject matter as philos- 
phy of history. They can hardly deny, however, 
that there is a literature on the subject. When it is good 
literature, it contains some insights into the ways of 
man and gives dramatic emphasis to phases of social ex- 
perience deemed morally significant. Usually the sharp 
urgency of a contemporary need or problem lends point 
to the historic construction. A common milieu or un- 
spoken convention between author and reader makes it 
easy to discover what application is intended and what 
exhortation to the future is to be construed from the ex- 
humation of the past. 

Latter-day philosophies of history—with some notable 
exceptions—differ from those of Augustine, Vico, and 
Hegel not so much in fundamental assumptions as in 
declaration of allegiance to scientific method. I say ‘‘dec- 
laration of allegiance’’ to scientific method because 
almost invariably the detailed treatment proceeds inde- 
pendently of the canons of scientific method, when not 
in violation of them. In the end little is accomplished: 
style and insight have been sacrificed to a profitless eru- 
dition of doubtful reliability. The conclusions are not 
supported by valid principles of action and prediction but 
rest upon the backs of metaphysical white elephants. 
This is so even when the text is laden with the para- 
phernalia of statistical inquiry which more often 
than not serve as so much lattice work for weasel 
int rpre tations 

Professor Somkin’s massive work* is not easy to clas- 
sify. It claims to be nothing if not scientific; but scientific 
in a sophisticated way. For it attempts to correct the un- 
critical prejudices of empiricism with a whole set of meta- 
physical assumptions, borrowed in part from Rickert and 
Dilthey, about meaning, mind, and the nature of the 
social sciences. It pits itself against many current doc- 
trines and skilfully juxtaposes their relative strength and 
weakness to produce the impression that they cancel each 
other out. It bristles with charts, tables, and bibliograph- 
ical references on almost every phase of culture. De- 
spit his reliance upon second- and third-hand sources, 
the author has written a miniature encyclopedia. 

And all to establish a very simple thesis. To under 
ary to grasp Sorokin’s key dis- 
tinction between types of culture or mentality. All cul 
tures are cither (a) idcational, (b) sensate, or (c) mixed. 


} 


An ideational culture ts one in which the basic realities 


al nernatural and immaterial. Values are conceived as 
nd eternal: art 1s pred yminantly religious and 
Dyrum by |} t Kit Amer in B ( n 


collectivist; its system of truth is based on faith 
reason, and whatever science it has is vitalistic and 
tative. Its social organization is one of status and 
pulsion; its techniques of control, renunciation and 
matic imposition of authority. Sensate culture has 
tern which is logically opposite. It is earthly and exp 
tial. Its art is secular and individualistic. It finds tr 
the deliverances of sensation. In science it is empiri 
ethics utilitarian, and in politics democratic. Its 
organization is based on contract. Mixed cultures 
other types of mentality which combine and m 
between the elements of the other two. The most 
icant expression of a mixed culture is called ide: 
like the culture of Athens in the fifth century B.C. 
culture of medieval Europe in the thirteenth ce: 
Here at the point of transition between an ideationa! 
sensate culture a perfect balance is achieved between 
and sense. 

The conclusion of Sorokin’s survey of the hist: 
Graeco-Roman and Western civilization is that th 
a recurrent fluctuation from one type of culture t 
other. “When one of the forms has completed its 1: 
nent course and has lived the span of time destin 
it, it decays and is replaced, after the proper interm: 
stages, by the other form . and so it will go 
integrated culture or mankind disappears.”’ Since eac! 
ture, according to Sorokin, is a logically unified w 
we are justified in expecting that pendular swings w 
observed in the historical development of the constit 
parts. He marshals evidence to prove that science, p! 
ophy, law, political and economic organization 


change synchronously and in the same direction.” \ 


an anxious eye on the critics, these conclusions are h 
in with a number of half-hearted qualifications. TI 
never a return to the original position in its every d 
the rate of development varies, and the existence of v: 


ial traits and minor mutations is acknowledged. But 


theme song repeated again and again in this million 
tract is: the law of the pendulum is the law of all 
and cultural life. 

Sorokin’s construction is vulnerable at so many | 
that one is embarrassed to know where to begin. I 
cate only the main lines of criticism. First of all, the 
conception of pendularity, as employed by Sorok 
mystical and possesses no explanatory significance 
tells us is that culture is now “hot” and now “‘cold 
as dresses are now short and now long. But why it 
thing now and not another, why it appears here an 
there, now and not then—the crucial questions fot 
poses of scientific prediction and control—are left 
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unanswered. Indeed, on Sorokin’s own assumption Sorokin belies ¢ { 
process has “an immanent self-regulation and ferences trom his conception of deat 
tion” such questions are meaningless. All | in cultures and hazards tl 
—=_ ie tautology that it 1s the essential natur f 
rt. literatur tc.) to fluctuate fros p ) fal t t I 
He introduces no prin p! of 1 rial « f S 
so that the only ground for his grat ec 6=6ClO I 
bout the advent of a new period of ideational i t] Beet! M S 
nism, even granting him his data, is a ve rather tl ( 
juction from a few cases. So it has | twice yud t | 
t will be. In scien however, th bserva ‘a that 
| nuine periodicity or fluctuation is never taken bec te. \ 
datum or ultimate fact. It does little more than lo | 
nning of a problem, not 1 the pr it learn f ; 
of a yur proy QO 
. the fluct ns reported by Sorokin ( sembled, es} t] , 
; ges in some fanciful interpretations to get all the wn right. But e ept for those readers w lo not 
‘ to his net. If one starts out with loose evaluating know that progress is a va rm, it 1s a book ther 
, ries, makes selections from almost unlimited mate- without wisdom. Spengler and Pareto, both 
d refuses to be bound by a constant time interval different ways, have nevertheless a tivity and rhit 
nd-fro oscillations, any curve can be drawn to fit which make their vast mytholog nstruct In Soro 
ii 1 1 1 


ts. More important still, in his anxiety to stress kin, however, even the homely truths of 


; ‘ 


cts of recurrence Sorokin reveals his chief weak- perience taste flat in the quantitatiy e with wl 


unhistorical approach to cultural phenomena they are served. He makes Ip in intensity of f 
his strongest case. He traces the rise and decline of disdain of other investigators, particularly tl with sen 


n art as an index of th« presence and intensity of sate mentalities, what he lacks in tncisiver nd \ n 
ational and sensate modes of mentality. But he On almost every page this ardent protagonist of super 
the question of the significance of nudity in different objectivity in the social sciences betrays a 


;. He presents no evidence that the cluster of mean- against empiricism, democracy, and temporalism. His 


' 
> sociated with nudity are the same in the late Hel- very descriptions of the two ba tural tyy ire loaded 
Renaissance, and contemporary cultures. Or he with adjectives which express visceral reactions rather than 
of the recurrence of empiricism and overlooks scientific judgments. Only a bias so deep as to be beyond 
tely the striking differences between the nature, any intellectual discipline can t for the foll ’ 
. ind cultural impact of the empiricisms represented An extended survey is presented of the alternation b 
rus, Ockham, and Dewey. tween idealism and materialism, as / | ph 
v-ry logic Professor Sorokin employs to tnvesti- ical doctrines, which indicates that despite t major 
nature of culture mentality is open to serious radical shift from ideational to sensate mentality in West 
n. He distinguishes between a “‘logico-meaning- ern-European culture, philosophy has remained pr 


1 a “causal-functional’”” approach and sneers at nantiy idealistic. This is a vital difficulty for Sorokin’s 
who restrict themselves to the latter for their lack thesis even on its own uncritical terms. He disy f it 
hilosophic maturity and their inability to understand with the cool remark that ‘a certain pr 
6 by ordinary scientific methods we cannot grasp “‘the idealism over materialism ts necessary for tl yt ir 1 
rd nature of phenomenal unity.” What he does not existence of human culture and society.” Sorokin cannot 
is that from the fact that a culture pattern, or a work here be referring to idealism and mat 
rt, or a system of philosophy has a qualitative unity ophies of life, for this would invalidate his whole th 


not at all follow that the determination which since it would then follow that a sensat ilture never 





their parts is strictly logical. Sorokin assumes that isted., 
n the meaning of a culture, he can deduce what other Sorokin regards himself as a Neo-Thomist, but except 
} 1 | 


nts are logically entailed and hides from himself for the general direction of his bias he is a weak repr 
verbal play about “essential natures’’ that he can sentative of Neo-Thomism. He takes a grim satisfaction 


ceed in so far as he is dealing with definitions. in his prophecy that the worl 
onsequences of his belief that what holds for his new totalitarian culture. For a 
tions holds for concrete material is faulty descrip little influence to human ideals tn hi 
id sometimes downright absurdity. For example, it ignores the extent to which men, under 

1 that ideational mentality or culture is marked can redetermine the direction of history. | 

Mm, spiritualism, quictism, religiosity, mysticism, historical action falls o f the realm of r 


terminism, and qualitativism. It is easy to show that into that of fatality. Although he uses the | lage of 
characters do not logically imply each other; nor are science, and in certain critical asides also its method, tl 
1 


ilways historically involved with each other. The larger conclusions he sets out to establish are gr 


thing is true for his array of sensate characters. 1 metaphysic al faith. 
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Gaucuin: A Family Portrait 
o / 


MY FATHER, PAUL 
Altred Knopf. $3.75 


G. il Gl IN By Pola Gauguin. 


HE 1 t recent biography of Gauguin is deceptive in 

it t hor met his father but o and 

then t of \ His own experience as a | ter, 
which p | n 1 it into aspects of his 
fat ‘ ( oO | 1, ha vy ef Ss into the story 
1 I I | O I ter or mo oO r Die aphies 
( [ nh t { 5 to | i¢ 1 if I ritit of 

G 1 | f. W is « ive in this work apart 
trom | ] ( r tone ol ¢ f ( in 
bi of ( is t importat ven to 
Ga | s mother—tl Danish woman 
iband¢ l I in s 1 of fi om at 1 ch p 
| S is t i! ( nterpa of tl scandinavian 
f) | 1 O vi s of their men’s bourgeois 
(; her that all their sutterings were only 

tl I » Tis | I triun ph as an artis that Of aay 
he we f n to his family and repay them with his 
\ vy. But if in so pa s the story of (; yuin 
; r fo the story of a family, this per 

p t maintained. With all his interest in family 
history ior cannot escape the common practice of 
focusing so sharply on a single person that the field from 
which he ¢ becomes blurred. The isolated man in turn 
appears if plete and exists in a shapeless world which 
could hardly have provoked the responses of his well-defined 
being or engaged him in a productive career. In presenting 
his life, the biographer oscillates between the compulsion 


of surroundings and events and a fatality lodged in the hero’s 


character, without effecting a view in which their connection 
becomes evident. He sees in his father’s independence an 
inherited primitive nature (the famous fraction of Peruvian 


blood), but he speaks also, with a characteristic negative, 
; I ’ j 


of the “‘egoism that results from an absence of the conditions 
that might make one generous.” In this independence and 
egoism Gauguin was not alone. The most violent affirma- 


tions and complaints of the artist, even when directed against 
bourgeois socicty, could be shared by the aggressive business 
men of his time | atl strong because I have never allowed 
my t to be deflected by others, and all I do comes from 


within myself ind he also cried out again and again in his 


letter What kills me is this damned struggle for money.” 

It is re irkable how littl thought Is given here we Gau 
guin’s paintings as events in | life and as data of his 
changing mind, and to the latter as sources of his art. The 
illustrations in the book, especially rich in the little-known 


early works of Gauguin, are often better documents than the 
iwowals of the artist himself. How could we grasp more 
plainly the change in Gauguin than by comparing the pic- 


still with his family and the pictures of 
ifter he had left them? In the first—to 


intimate, domestic scenes (even 


tures he made whil 
Brittany painted just 
only 


consider the subjects 


the nude woman ts sewing), from the viewpoint of one who 
still belonged with the women, the children, and the middle- 


class surroundings in the paintings, though already in con- 





flict with them; in the others, exotic, brutish peasants 
world which could hardly produce or enjoy such “primit 
pictures. And in painting “Bon Jour, Monsieur Gan; 
after a personal theme of the realist Courbet (Bon 

Monsieur Courbet’), whom he valued as the prototy; 
the inde pendent, sovereign artist, Gauguin shows hims« 
a lonely, shrouded figure returning in the twilight, gr 
by an anonymous peasant woman at the gate, unlike the 
tured patrons bowing before the great Courbet whom 
have come out to meet in the open fields on his arris 


their town. The situation of homage in the latter—a 


and dramatic event—has become in Ga n’s pai 

uneventi r frrent moment of periunctory s 
+} - } +} ] + 

sull ith the p os of homelessness, twi 

estran nt in a dream of grandiose recognitior 


MEYER SCHAI 


Fascism: Analysis and Apology 

THE SPIRIT AND STRUCTURE OF GERMAN FAS 
By Robert A Brady. With foreword by Harold J. I 
The Viking Press. $3. 

THE FASCIST: HIS STATE AND HIS MIND By | 


Ashton. William Morrow and Company. $2.50 


HESE two books, while covering essentially th 
ground, lely in concept 
of the subject. Dr. Brady 
angles. He gives a description of its organizational stru 


in greater detail than it has ever been given in the En; 


differ wic and in their treat 


reviews German Fascism fr 


any other language. He shows the inner connections bet 
the various Nazi departments, lays bare their functionin 
exposes a structure most cunningly devised and put to; 
for the aims in whose behalf the National Socialist | 
was organized. His work goes infinitely further, howev 
is the clearest analysis of the motive power of German | 
cism and of the engineers who tend this political machi: 
a book both beautifully writ 
and painstakingly organized, which no serious student 
Fascism can afford to overlook. 

On the other hand, I saw red when I read Dr. |} 
Ashton’s “The Fascist: His State and His Mind.” It is ; 
a thoughtful piece of writing, lucid and easily understa 
able. He presents plenty of material to back up his theoreti 
position. But the approach is an entirely different one. | 
contention is that “if we, as non-Fascists, want to assert 


have ever seen anywhere 


4 


justify effectively our stand, we shall first have to realiz 


Fascism, not from our point of view, but from its own. T! 
is to say, we have to find out what Fascism means to | 
cists—not to any imaginary ‘objective’ observer. And to 
that we must learn to discard our superiority, pocket our « 
victions for the time, and accept, if only for the sake of ar; 
ment, Fascist pronouncements at their face value. 

This tone of super-fairness and ultra-objectivity is fo 
in every line of Dr. Ashton’s book. At first I felt that 
leaning over backward might be attributed to a desire to sj 
the finer feelings of these sensitive Fascists. “It 1s unt 
tunate that we have to admit,”” “much as it may disgust 
we must confess,” “it is regrettable to say'’’—such senten 
abound, always prefacing some justification of Nazi stat 
ments and theories. But I shortly realized that Dr. Asht 
was ready to make a good many pro-Fascist statements on 
own responsibility, statements entirely out of accord with 
simple facts. A few choice morsels of this kind might be 


on exhibition. 


The NATION 
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_. According to the bulk of available non-Fascist inf 
[note that consistent ‘‘non.”” No “anti” here. L. L 
we 





1rofr- 





ly 
ly 
tary and that the system is quite in keeping with the 


be little doubt that in Germany as well as in Ita 
rdination under the present regime is overwhelmin; 
} 
1 
’ 2 +} 
expectations | page 39}.... In othe 


5 own ideas and - 
! 
i 


ler 
] y 
position irrespective of what their governments do to 


iI y i! : 
ss It { page +1} 


that in the Fascist countries of today there is virtua 


| | 1? Still the Fascist parties bellicose 
ontialities cannot alter the fact that their basic functions 
truly peaceful [page 49}. . . . Fascist red-baiting is not 
vated by social antagonism but by the strictly political 
ity of preventing the people from turning to something 
for which Fascism itself has set the emotional stage { page 

_. . Actually Fascism—this will sound like heresy but 

is really the key to the whole problem—does not restrict the 
dom of the individual at all. What it not only restricts but 

xterminates is his individuality [page 119]. .. . Anti-Fas- 
cists would do well to realize that all signs point to a future 
which, from the point of view of outraged humanity, Ger- 
) Nazis will provide much less material for atrocity stories 
than, for example, democratic Americans—the inventors of 

lynching and of the third degree [page 171}.” 

These and numerous other statements of the same kind 
p Dr. Ashton as directly sympathetic to some of the 
ideas in the Nazi handbook. It is dishonesty of the 

rst kind to pretend to oppose Fascism with these reserva- 
His insistence that he opposes Fascism from a demo- 
viewpoint is simply not to be taken seriously. He must 

read enough to know that terrorism in Germany has not 

|, nor is it on the wane. He knows that last year more 
3,300 years in prison terms and fourteen death sentences 

¥ meted out to the political enemies of the National So- 
regime. The opposition to Hitler and Mussolini is 

ng and not abating. How can he dispute the evident 

n | fact that there is no freedom in either Italy or Germany for 

viduals or for groups; that Fascist red-baiting comes from 

VI talist fear of working-class action? It is a downright un- 

when he speaks of ‘Fascist unanimity in Italy.’’ It 

| have been far more honorable to come out for Fascism 
| tly with flags flying. 

is What is Fascism? It is interesting to compare the defini 

‘S tions given by our two authors. Dr. Brady defines it as 

ret monopoly capitalism become conscious of its power, the con- 

e. | litions of its survival, and mobilized to crush all opposition. 

capitalism mobilized to crush trade unions, to wipe out 

reali; radical and liberal criticism, to promote, with the sum total 

7] f its internal resources, economic advantage at home and 

0 | road.” To the contrary opines Dr. Ashton: “It was desir- 

to (in Italy after the march on Rome) that economically 

f verything should go on as before. An actively Socialist pro 

i was, therefore, out of the question. The two considera- 

were put together—and the new capitalist collectivism 

fo | born. Fascism is nothing else. From these two premises 
step by step, the whole Fascist ideology. . . .” 

S| it about the rights of labor under Fascism? Dr. Ash- 


i ay : 
i in enthusiastic pessimist when he examines the future 





ist racy, becomes ardently optimistic over the prospects 
worker’s future under the benevolent rule of Hitler 

olini: . Summed up, this blueprint of a Fascist 

structure might read as follows: organization of the 
on | economy into independent bodies along trade or in- 
h t lines; within these bodies equal rights to em] 
e | ployce in determining wages and working conditios 


1 
ioyer 
/ 


ny sort of struggle strictly forbidden and the state 








installed in every organization as superior authority As 
in every other field the ‘leadership principle’ in « 
represents not a superiority of the leader over his { 
but a division of functions between essentially ¢ jual parts 
with mutual obligations to be disct Your i ts of 
the collective body 

The economic leader is the plant owner, the proprietor of 
a big department store or other enterprise. Does Dr. Ashton 


seriously want us to believe that owners and workers in Get 
many and Italy have equal rights in the determination of 
wages, labor conditions? Has he read Dr. Salvemini's “Under 
the Axe of Fascisn rce, h it 

pilation of evidence to the contrary? Dr. Brady does not 
mince words on this point. “. .. The leader has absolute au 
thority in the conduct of all affairs in his ent 


to name only o yOu! Will 


rprise, so far as 
these do not contravene law. In effect it is an employer-desig 
nated committee of specially trusted workmen whose duty it 
is to explain and interpret to the workers the will of the 
leader and to convey to the leader, for his consideration, com 
plaints made by the followers. . . ."’ These are things as they 
really are in Germany and Italy today. 

Thus our two authors clash on every point from cover to 
cover. But even the most definite pro-Fascist will have to ad 
mit that Dr. Brady quotes Nazi laws and the highest Nazi 
authorities for every assertion. He does not—like Dr. Ashton 
—philosophize and theorize on the basis of pure abstractions 
but bases his opinions on recorded facts. It ts interesting, in 
conclusion, that both books agree that Fascism has a chance 
to win in America and that democracy will be lost if its 
friends do not fight for its preservation. “When we ask today 
if democracy can survive,”” writes Dr. Ashton, “we are afraid 
that this cost may prove too high for those of us who would 
have to pay it. We are tempted to infer that they consciously 
want to sacrifice democracy. The truth is probably only that 
they cannot see yet how a system that is based on the interest 
of the individual can at the same time require the individual 
to restrict himself in the pursuit of this interest... .” 

Contrast this defeatist outlook with the militant conclu 
sion of Dr. Brady: 

“Against an opponent who believes singly and solely in 
force and guile, force must be massed. The hope of the peopl 
of the United States is to be found, not in giving free rein 
to monopoly-oriented and Fascist-inclined capitalism, but in 
turning back to its fields, factories, and workshops, to thos 
who fought its wars of freedom against a tyrannical power 
and who built, with their brain and muscle, all the real 
wealth and all there is in America which deserves the name 


of culture.” LUDWIG LORI 


The Professors’ Novelist 
ANATOLE FRANCE, 1844-1896. By 


Dargan. Oxford University Press. $5 


HEN Anatole France found out that his secretan 


was taking notes on his intimate conversation, he 
was not pt tturbed. The kind of disclosures that Jean-Ja 
Brousson could make—he prophesied—would first be tr { 
as indiscretion, but gradually they would come t 
upon as erudition, With this volume of mor than seven | 
dred pages, p iblished by the American branch of tl 
greatest university press, sponsor | by two learned s 
embodying the results of ten years’ research on the part of 
a professor in the University of Chicago, we seem to have 


reached that consummation 














FIVE WEEKS 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


iT] A comprehensive tour under leadership of 


| WILL GEER 


| of New Theatre League, Including attendance 
| at the MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL. 
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Fight Fascism 
by Helping Its Enemies! 


Join the International Relief Association for Political 
Prisoners of Nazism, the only non partisan organization 
which systematically gives uid to the families of the 
fight Nazism inside Germany 


$10, including subscription to 


IRA BULLETIN and other publications of the IRA; 
I nto IRA BULLETIN alone 
Hitler—through his intervention in Spain today—is 
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Help Fight Hitlerism at its Base! 
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Anatole France wore his laurel with a differenc 
that thirteen years have heaped a literature upon his 
his immortality is more precarious than ever. The 1 
eulogy has been continually jangled by polemic and s 
Even before his death critics and younger writers w 

ginning to tire of bouguiniste scholarship and ori 

that always took the form of pastiche, of anticlerical | 
raphy and skepticism that prompted a panegyric on d 
seps. Irony and pity, when due to a lack of critical pr 
and an emotional instability, are reducible to dilettanti 
sentimentality. What once passed for paganism looks 
like a discreet blend of pedantry and pornography. 

Schlegel expressed the change when he called Les 1 
du jeune Anacharsis the adventures, not of a young Sq 
but of an old Parisian. 

The fact that so many works on Anatole France 
exist is precisely the warrant for Professor Dargan’s 
He has a remarkably full collection of fiches on the 
and he has put them all at the service of his readers 
comprise a book that contains no new revelations and 
itself to no thesis, but furnishes a reliable digest of bio 
ical knowledge and critical interpretation. We must 
that the plan was too comprehensive to comprehend th« 
part of Anatole France's career. Breaking off where it 
the narrative places a somewhat grandiose stress up 
accession to the Académie. Yet its tendency to pref 
sonal motives to public issues covers the earlier perio 
satisfactorily than it could handle the Dreyfus Ca 
South American tour, the war-time activities, or the 
that greeted Anatole France's decease. 

Composite photographs, though they may be 
blurred, have the merit of being typical. Professor D 
sic et non faithfully mediates between the vicissiti 
opinion. When the most valuable portion of his docu 
tion 
—is added to the details of literary politics and the 
of criticism, he has presented us with the materials 
strictly measured estimate. It would help us further to 
stand so derivative a writer, if there were a more te 
discussion of the stylistic and topical cross-currents 
influenced for example, the kind of ori 
given to Thais by Mario Praz’s recent study of the d 
movement. But that is merely to suggest that the | 
richer if it were based more on 
Anatole France had read, and less on what has been 


his work 


volume would be 
about him. 

still a accessible author 
Zozimus the Panopolitan, and scarcely requires so 


Anatole France is more 


an approach, Professor Dargan justifies his method 
fidence, but that seems a curious reason for produ 

a big book. Even his most off-hand ob/ter dicta are | 
be unmarked quotations; the comparison of the relati 
Madame Aubernon and Madame Caillavet 

Madame du Deffand and Mlle. de Lespi: 
apparently borrowed from Ernest Seilli¢re. It does ni 


tween 


between 


+ + 


force the authority for a simple biographical fa 
American reviews of English translations of French 
And Anatole France was in the | 
portraying elderly savants d need to be put 
as a theory that originated in the minds of Gust 


roumet and Maurice Barrés. We have only to recall S 


the assertion that 


oes not 


Bonnard, Jérome Coignard, and Lucien Bergerct, 
wonder what they would have said about humanist: 
in America 


HARRY LI 


The NATI 


an account of Anatole France’s uncollected jourt 
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FILMS 


Harpo & Co. 














dk H 
( | S At ( 
: S 
S f b] 
LY. : 
p “ ns ¢ AD I 
vyn-Mayer). Brains ly 
* otl S a no Nn f hi ‘ 
Ci tinctively supposes t th 
ne by the d p-vo | | : 
he. In other words it ts impossil le to imagine 
ist t the Races” without Dr. Groucho in it and behind 
tl t would even miss Chico, who ordinarily is to either 


thers as one is to ten. But it is Harpo that one 


u ber longest, because in this film he has managed 

6 che ange ie ged 
ef [ r before to braid a kind of beauty into his lunacy, and 
10 to bestow upon the whole preposterous business 


f perfection. The film is as funny as any of its pred 
and in addition it is more charming, more lovable 
the Marx Brothers clearly among the few fine 
s of our day. 

not at all easy to say what new thing Harpo con 
the present case. The firm of Marx could get 

ry nicely without Harpo’s harp and Chico's piano, just 
: ld dispense with amorous tenors and the other bag- 
seems to think it must carry forever. The advance is 
in degree rather than in kind; Harpo is more of 
t ng. He is more the innocent, the natural. For no good 
t tic Or narrative reason, it must be confessed, a door is 
in the racing stable where the tenor’s horse is kept 
learn that a village of Negroes exists outside—exists 

Harpo can play on it, and play an infinitely subtler 

in he has ever played on his golden Jumbo. He has in 
ls a little pipe of some sort, which now he raises to 

ith and blows as he dances out among a few black 
n who themselves have been dancing in the stable 
f They change their tune and their step to his; he 
on to other groups who do likewise; .and in a few 

s he is leading them all, young and old, in wonderful 
across the film. His pipe is a slight thing and pro 
ratchy sounds, and nobody needs to be told that he 
is a loon in rags who prances somewhat clumsily 

the accomplished dancers he has fascinated. But thos: 
irrelevant; or rather they are relevant to the prime 

iat the music of Harpo here is in his spirit, not in hi 


any tube of tin. He is the soul of innocence in 
rade, the genius of joy in a coat whose sleeves at 

for him and under a wig whose curls look 
ly like excelsior. He is a child who comes at last 
world of children he has always been looking for 


1 


not have it long. Soon he must be back in the plot 





| 
a foil for Groucho’s ancient cynicism and trying 
i to make pe ople understand him. 


MARK VAN DOREN 
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WORLD REVOLUTION 


1917-1934 


The Rise and Fall of the 


Communist Internationa! 
by C. L. R. James 




















440 Pages $3.50 
PIONEER PUBLISHERS 
100 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
& 
——]} a book which will influence 
substantially the thought of our 


time. A great contribution to So- 
| cialist history.” 


| —FENNER BROCKWAY in 
The New Leader, (London) 
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WAR IN SPAIN 


A New 10c Booklet by Louis Fischer 


As a result of his observations at the Span 





« 


ish front, Louis Fischer has written a 
page booklet, none of which has ever 
appeared in print before. Over 15,000 
copies were sold in advance of publication! 
In this booklet which ts Pp iblished by The 


Nation, Mr. Fischer authoritatively ana 





lyzes the social and economic background 

of the war, discusses the progress of the fig} ting to date 
] ‘ mal ,OF 

predicts the outcome, and explains the international signifi 


, a a nS is 
cance of the struggle. Every progressive should read 


! 


We will gladly ship copies directly to your friends u ith- 
out extra charge, thus saving you the time and ex pense of 


mailing. Send a list! 
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Two Denials 
De ‘ar Sy Fy 


, 
record of 


Mr. Lore in his imaginative 
my (The Nation, 
June 5) airily refers to ‘friendly assis- 
tance” given to me by “organized Nazi 


activities 


literature centers in nineteen American 
I have no knowledge of such 
from 


cities.” 
centers. I receive no assistance 
them. I admire Hitler's achievement in 
crushing the peace treaty of Versailles. 
I do not, and never have, accepted the 
philosophy of National Socialism. I pre- 
fer horse-and-buggy democracy to fas- 
cism or communism. 

Mr. Lore insinuates that I am spread- 
Nazi 
pseudonyms. That is an unqualified false- 
hood. I 
names, including “George F. Corners” 
and “Donald Furthman Wicketts,”’ but 
never on any subject connected with 
National Socialism. 

Mr. Lore’s allegation that all the ar- 
ticles which have appeared under the 
name of “Dr. Claudius Murchison” and 
‘William R. Sticher,”” coupled with the 
suggestion that they are masks behind 
which Nazi propaganda lurks, is patently 
absurd. I am not familiar with Dr. Mur- 
chison’s literary activities. And who is 
“Mr. William R. Sticher’? If I have 
written all the articles appearing under 
the names of these two gentlemen in the 
last two years, they must have secured 
their copy by telepathy from my un- 
conscious ! 

GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
1937 


ing propaganda under various 


have written under various 


June 26, 


Dear Sirs: Ludwig Lore in a recent ar- 
ticle mentioned my name, stating that 
I am one of the highest Nazi officials 
in America. To keep the record straight, 
permit me to say that I am an American 
citizen, have never belonged to any Nazi 
Orp inization, have never had any contact 
with German government ofhcials, and 
have not been in Germany since 1930 
I am very much interested in German 
American history and am carrying on 


extensive research in that direction. My 


findings I publish wherever there is in 

terest, and I lecture before bodies inter 

ted in German-American history, no 
matter how they ar labeled 

If the Cleveland historical mecting 

d by Dr most 


} nspt 
was 1! } [ 


ertainly 


Gocbbels if 


is news to me, 





Letters to the Editors 


the presence of many American govern- 
ment representatives, including a Con- 
gressman from Washington, Dr. Goeb- 
bels must have many friends in America 
whom Mr. Lore did not mention in his 
article. The lecture I delivered in Cleve- 
land was about Ephrata Cloister and 
dealt exclusively with this German co- 
operative experiment of the eighteenth 
century in the wilds of Pennsylvania. At 
no time did I hear any derogatory re- 
marks about Jews during the entire 
meeting. 

iam a firm believer in American ways 
of doing things and in all that our Con- 
stitution stands for, no matter what Mr. 
Lore says, and I have no mental reser- 
vations either. 

KARL T. MARX 

New York, June 25 


Spartakus in Danzig 

Dear Sirs: Stalin says Trotsky is Hitler’s 
agent. Some liberals not only “do not 
know”; they say they “cannot know.” 
Hitler seems to be clearer. In a series 
of articles beginning December 9, 1936, 
and continuing into January, 1937, the 
Danzig Vorposten, official Nazi organ, 
announced the arrest of 60 members of 
an underground organization, Spartakus- 
bund, named after the league founded 
in 1918 by Liebknecht, Luxemburg, 
Jogiches, Ruehle, and others. The or- 
ganization published Marxist works and 
imported anti-Nazi émigré publications. 
Materials seized condemned the Nazi 
attitude toward Bolshevism; favorably 
contrasted the U.S.S.R. with Germany; 
called for a waterfront strike against 
Nazi arms shipments to Franco; “agi- 
tated furiously against Nazi leaders and 
governments.” According to Vorposten, 
American and English money was found 
in one Spartakus leader's room; these 
presumably came from abroad and were 
to be used “for sapping operations in 
Danzig.” 

And who were these Spartakus peo- 
ple? Vorposten gives the answer in the 
words of the Nazi polic e and prosecutor: 
The “was created by followers 


of Trotsky to assemble all opposition 


league 


ipporters. especially followers of the 


it 
dissolved Marxist parties.” “The spiritual 
leader and organizer was the Jew, Dr. 


Jakubowski,” 


who became a 
in 1935, having previously 


Franz 
Trotskyite 





The NATION 


been a Stalinist. The leaflets cal! 


a new Communist Party, a Fourth Ip. 
ternational, and demanded “Hands 03 
Trotsky!” 


Vorposten charges that Spartaku 
responded with Trotsky, “probal 
the Polish mail.” Worse: “a | 
personality of the underground 
zation even visited Trotsky in N 
in the summer of this year, and b: 
back directives for the undergrour 
ping work.” The man is named : 
Marxist, Siegfried Kissien.” It is a fag 
that Kissien, now an émigré from Dan 
zig, visited Trotsky in July, 1936. He 
registered at a Hoenefoss hotel 
cordance with police rules. Th 
wegian Nazi press denounced hi 
Like all flesh-and-blood visitors, Kissien 
could not get to Trotsky without 
public knowledge of the fact. 

In short, the Spartakus people s 
“to make their organization a re 
for all enemies of the state.”’ Tx 
fendants, including Jakubowski 
really Trotskyites guilty of fi 
Hitlerism—were thrown into S 
stange Prison, tried by a Nazi court 
given thirteen years in a Nazi p: 
Vor posten complained because Spartat 
had “compared the Moscow show 
with the Reichstag fire trial.” Pra 
comment on the Danzig trial should be 
rich—if any. 

HERBERT SOLOW 
New York, June 1 


Radio and the Steel Strike 


Dear Sirs: Last Friday evening, June 18 
I sat down in front of my radio to get 
the latest developments in the 
strike. From 6:45 to 11:30 I heard seven 
nation-wide and local broadcasts devoted 
exclusively or partly to a discussi 
the strike. Not one of the speakers 
a good word to say for the C 
and John L. Lewis or a word of 
cism of the steel barons. That was n0 
less true of the high-priced and pri 
ably “impartial” news 
than it was of the self-styled 
the Reverend Gerald 
Smith. My Friday's experience was { 
typical of other evenings at the 1 
Without attempting to pass jud 


commentators 


rouser,” L. K 


on the merits of the claims and c 


claims of the two contending parti I 


question whether such one-sided | 
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‘s fair to the thousands of C. I. O. 
to the millions of still unor- 
workers who, sooner or later, 
to take a definite stand on 

O. affiliation, and finally to the 

sses of American citizens whose 
inion must ultimately play 

settlement of the contro- 
vers\ HARRY J. BREVIS 


B _N. Y., June 20 


Of 
the 


lime in England 

As a free-lance journalist who 
several years made very good 
Time in preparing various articles, 
r provincial readers, I would 
hank Dwight Macdonald for the 
d exhaustive analysis he has 
f the control and policy of Mr. 
| ; papers. Would it be possible to 
it these articles in pamphlet form? 
ve 200 to 300 copies might be 
here alone. A good propor- 
Ti ime's sales here are to journal- 
1 it thus has more influence than 
lation figures suggest. I shall con- 
to buy Time but Mr. Macdonald 
; effectively confirmed what has be- 
re and more apparent—viz: that 

vity is just a word. 

GLYN ROBERTS 
England, June 12 


Correction 

Sirs: In his article on the Elk City 
nity Hospital, in The Nation of 
James Rorty said that the labo- 
was $2. This was an error. 
ory work is free to all our mem- 
who pay their dues. Also the 
for X-ray pictures is not $3 for 
t $3 for the first and $2 for each 

tional picture. 


+ 


M. SHADID, M.D. 


Eik ¢ j, Okla., June 11 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBERT S$. ALLEN is coauthor with 
Drew Pearson of the syndicated news 
paper column Washington Merry-Go 
Round. 

ALLEN GROBIN, who has just. re 


turned to New York 


Johnstown, was formerly chic 


from a week in 
f of labor 


relations information in the Resettlemer 


Administration. 


ELIOT 
‘Trade 


Aci 
Asia. 


> monthly 
East in 


writes the 


JANEW AY 


Currents’ on the Far 


LOUIS ADAMIC is the author of 
“Dynamite,” a study of class violence in 
America, ““The Native’s Return,” and 


other books. 


SIDNEY HOOK is chairman of the D« 
partment of Philosophy at Washington 
Square College of New York University. 
He is the author of “Toward an Under- 
Karl Marx’? and ‘From 
Marx.”’ 


standing of 
Hegel to 


MEYER SCHAPIRO is a member of the 
faculty of fine arts and archacology at 
Columbia University. 


LUDWIG LORE contributes frequently 
to The Nation. His most recent article, 
What Are American Nazis Doing? ap 


peared in the issue of June 5. 
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: Man, 29, wishes to join one planning 
we trip abroad end of Au- 
Box . 937, 37, c/o * The. Nation. 


SU MMER RENTALS 


ISLAND—SHARE MODERN SPA- 
5 SECLUDED HOUSE. Ocean bathing. 
36, 45 West 8th St., afternoons. 


D INC E—ENTERTAINMENT 


SPANISH NIGHT. Swim Dance Entertain- 
Art Bazaar on Roof Garden. 104 St. 











& Sth Ave July by Ausp. Heckscher Foun- 
! Adm . Tickets at North American 
( ay “Aid Spanish Democracy, 
: Ave.; 2017 Grand Concourse, and 
t Foundation. 
' (MES-LEMONS FOR SALE 
, Limes te live red ‘prepaid $8. 00 bushel, 
5 4 f bushel, $2.25, 1/5 bushel. Lemons. 
= 3 el, $3 75 bald bushel. Oranges 
$4 bushel. A. H Burket, _Set bring Fila. _ 
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When writ 


Attention NATION Reader! 
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| Exclusive 


FRITZ LANG'S 
Original version of 
with Peter Lorre 


aso “TSAR TO LENIN" 


RARE DRAMATIC SHOTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


WORLD 49 $7. ,05.Me.. | F'55 


7-5747 
LITERARY 








SERVICES 





Special Articles, Reviews, Theses, Speeches, 
prepared to specifications. Convenient Ser 
vice. Authors Research Bureau, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

LANGU AGE S 
SUMMER SPECIAI Lenguage Records and 
15 private lessons. French, Spanish, Russian, 


etc. $25.00. 
Fifth / 


LANGUAGE SERVICE, 507 


Ave., MUrray Hill 2 4221. 
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cations only.) 


yrmation 1s 


HUGO VAN ARX, 
ss Manager 


ibed before me this 2nd day 


Busine 
Sworn to and subscr 
of July, 1937. 
TERESITA GRANT 
(My commission expires Maich 30, 1939.) 
(Seal) 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 


PSYCHOLOGY OF S$ & X 


“The best one-volume treat- 
ment of Sex in the Enalish 

language.”"——Carl Van Doren $3.00 Postpaid 

At Booksellers, or from 

EMERSON BOOKS, Ine. 

251 Weat 19th Street, 


Dept. 93-A 
New York 








DO YOU WANT— 


A house in England—an 
room—an office 
a piano—a lecturer 

a grandfather's clock 


at irtment a 
retary 


a telesc pe 


~a ranch—a sec 
a tutor 
a bicycle 


All of these have appeared 


fied columns 
Call the 


landt 7 
ment may be 


in our Classi 


Advertising Department, COrt 
3330 by Friday, so your advertise- 


in the next week's issue 

















ing to adve 


rtieera please mention The Nation 


RESORTS _ 





The Fieldstone 


on Round Lake 


A place of unexcelled beauty for rest and 
heart of the Ramapo 
from New York. 


recreation in the 


Mountains, one hour 


Swimming, boating, tennis, riding, 


golf and other sports 


TELEPHONE: 
MONROE 2501 


P. O. BOX 297 
MONROE, N.Y 


4 dascriptive folder will he sent 


at your request 








BARLOW FARM 


Candi Sherman, Conn. 


bA 


ewood Lake, 





SCHOOL CAMPF 





LAKEWOOD 
MODERN SCHOOL CAMP 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 
A camp for boys and girls from four to f 
vs “ et keynot apt ss is i 
activit A a social environment developing respot 
’ y a mr le 
For reservations and further information write: 
JAS. H. DICK 














HOTELS 


MANGER 


“ One Price "’ 


FINER HOTELS 


ae CUISINE 


2 30 


All _ rooms have bath and showcr. 
Hamilton, a 
have circulating ice water. 


WASHINGTON 


Hotel HAMILTON 
ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
14th & K NW. Phone Dist. 2580 


HAY-ADAMS House 
ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
16th & H St. N.W. Phone Met. 2260 


Hotel ANNAPOLIS 
H St. Bet. 1lth and 12th N.W. 
Rooms from $2.00: Double $3.50 
With Kitchenette If Desired 
FREE PARKING AT WASHINGTON HOTELS 


BOSTON 


Hotel MANGER 

The Wonder Howl of New England 

In North Station Phone CAP. 2600 
Radio in Every Room 


NEW YORK. 


Hotel WINDSOR 
68th St & Gth Ave COL. 56-2100 


OFFICE 


A BARGAIN IN OFFICE SPACE 


Iwo private offices with reception room, 
sublet to desirable tenant 


FOR RENT 


unfurnished, to 
620 square feet, airy, licht and quiet. Suit- 
able for tauwyer or other professional tirm 
or business. Convenient to all subways 
Terms and rental price very reasonable, 
Apply Room 404, 20 Vesey St., Garrison 
tlig., New York City Tel, COrt. 7-3340 








When writing to adve 
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FUN 
FOR 
ALL! 


| SOON 


DOKS FALLS, NEW YORK 
N. Y. Office—250 W. 57th St 


Phone COlumbus 5-3690 


RESERVE NOW! 


The “Vacation Buy 
of the Year” 


OPAKE 


The Island Paradise 
CRARYVILLE, N. Y. 


on Beautiful Lake Copake—in an unspoiled 
tionland, 110 miles from New York City 
nally selected as the “Ideal Camp.”’ The 
nly Resort with all lake front. 
MODERN BUNGALOWS 
VATE SHOWERS 


18-HOLE CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF 
COURSE ON GROUNDS 


10 FAST-CLAY TENNIS COURTS 

6 HANDBALL COURTS 

SADDLE HORSES—AQUATIC SPORTS 

UNSURPASSED FOOD AND ENTER- 
oe Td TAINMENT 


July-August Rates from $32.50 
N. Y. Off.: 116 Nassau St. BEekman 3-5590 


WITH PRI- 








Carefree! Friendly! Informall 


LAKE CHODIKEE LODGE 
° HIGHLAND, N. Y. 


Hiampshire Players in Dramatic and Must 
eal Repertoire. Adult Secial and Athletic 
Activities. Lecture Forum. Private Lake. 


RATES 
27% 


N. Y. C. 1202 Kings Highway, B’kiyn, ES. 5-4330 





NE HILL FAKM 
Pieasant Valley, N. Y¥., Dutchess Co. 
ideal place for rest 
Wholesome food. Modern 
; RATE $18 in June. 


, rowing 


Pleosan’ Valley 2741 


Canton, Maine. fF discrim! 
1 bathin 
Cabins with sanit 

Rates $15 to 


tiaera please mention The 





HOUSE 


Beautiful surroundings 
conveniences. Tennis, bath- 


Nation 


The NATIO} 


RESORTS _ - 











' 
s COLORFUL 
CONGENIAL 
COMFORTABLE 


WARRENSBURG, N. y 
City Tel. VAnderbilt 3.9975 








UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
Oise ae 
wee aS saa sesh te 
rustic beauty 
@ Private Twin Lakes 
@ 3 Clay Tennis Courts 
@ Saddle Horses and Golf 
@ 4 Ping-Pong Tables 
@ Unexcelled Cul: 
@ Dancing to a Fine 
““Beud for Booklet’ Orchestra 
JULY RATE $24.50 PER WEEK 
$4.00 per day 


Phone: P Resident 3-8649 





STAR LAKE CAMP 


In the glorious Adirondacks between Thousand 
Islands and Ausable Chasm. A marvelous pleat 
are playground for adults. 1800 feet elevation and 
right on the Lake with plenty of gorgeous wood- 
lands. Bungalows and lodges with hot and cold 
running water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courts, Swimming, Canoeing, Handball, Base 
ball; Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, Golf, 
Cards, Dancing, etc. Delicious wholesome meals 
that pep up the appetite. Rates $22.50 weekly. 


Send for Booklet 
New York Office: 


116 Nassau St., Room 802a 
BEekman 3-6345 











VINEYARD LODGE 

Ulster Park, N. Y. 
“Garden spot of Ulster County” 
Where peace and tranquillity reign supreme. 
Modern hotel midst beautiful orchard, vineyards 
and woodland. All sports, solariums, swimming, 
social activities. Rates $16 up. J. Rosenthal, 
Kingston 3430. 


. among the Watchung 
Hillcrest Lodge {°° 


25 minutes b 
train, 50 by car. C. C. of New Jersey, com 
mutation reasonable. Golf, tennis, swim 
ming, handball. 

Plainfield, N. J. Millington 36 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 
37 MINUTES TIMES SQUARE 
MAKE THIS YOUR SUMMER HOME 
Recreational Factlities, Solarium Singles $8 up 
SHeepshead 3-3000 

| OBIN HOOD LODGE, in the Adirondacks, 0 

mile from Warrensburg. Private beach on Echd 
Lake. Tennis, handball, badminton, swimming ang 
canoeing. Cabins. Guesta met at Lake Georg 
$20 00 and $21.00. Tel. 27-F-12. R. J, Vent 


IT’S DIFFERENT . Charming. is the 
for ARTEMIS. If you love beauty, 
or sports; good food and fun—( 
Couples special. Write: ARI 
Brewsier, N. Y., or phone: Brewster 
Management: Rogers. 

















x Lely 
WeCCKIY 


BERT FRIEDBERG welcomes you t 
fortable farin situated on 150 acres of 
ful country. Always pleasant comp 
Good Food. Tennis, Swimming, Rid 
HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahopac 
Tel. Bert Friedberg Mabhopar 


RIVERSIDE INN on Lake Hor 

ming, boating. 134 hours from Ne 
$3 per day. $18 weekly. Station Derb 
Conn. Tel. Derby 598-12 


Seymour, 





ay tre 





